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ROYAL COMMISSION 

The lack of a brief and accurate 
phrase by which to refer to the new 
Royal Commission projected in the 
speech from the throne, has con- 
tributed to the general confusion 
concerning its purpose. We have 
been tempted to refer to it as “the 
Commission on Culture”, with an 
accompanying lift of the eyebrows 
and shrug of the shoulders which 
imply “whatever that means.” 

Furthermore, the original state- 
ment was badly drafted so that 
there was a possibility of ambiguity. 
The Commission was to be set up 
to examine “the activities of agen- 
cies of the federal government relat- 
ing to radio, films, television, the 
encouragement of arts and sciences, 
research, the preservation of our 
national records, a national library, 
museums, exhibitions, relations in 
those fields with international organ- 
izations, and activities generally 
which are designed to enrich our 
national life, and to increase our 
own consciousness of our national 
heritage and knowledge of Canada 
abroad.” The ambiguity in this 
wording lies in the doubt whether 
“relations in those fields with inter- 
national organizations” and “activ- 
ities generally which are designed 
to enrich our national life . . .” are 
in parallel construction with “ac- 
tivities of agencies of the federal 
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government” and are therefore, like 
them, to be the object of general 
examination, or whether they are 
in apposition to “radio, films, tele- 
vision” etc., and are to be examined 
only as the activities of agencies of 
the federal government relate to 
them. Those who consider gram- 
mar an outmoded subject of study, 
please note! 

However, in Mr. St. Laurent’s 
amplifying statement in the House 
a few days later, he made it quite 
clear that the latter alternative ex- 
pressed the Government’s intention. 
So, until the: appointment of a 
chairman whose name can be used 
as a tag, we shall have to call it 
the “Royal Commission on federal 
agencies engaged in cultural activ- 
ities” and, if we want to be really 
accurate, add “and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge about Canada 
at home and abroad.” This reduces 
the terms of reference to more man- 
ageable proportions and it may be 
that Mr. St. Laurent is not asking 
the impossible when he expects the 
Commission to present the Govern- 
ment within a reasonable time with 
the basis for an integrated policy 
on what it should be doing toward 
enriching the cultural life of the 
country. Is it now going too far or 
not far enough? Is it doing well 
the tasks it has undertaken? Should 
they be enlarged and expanded? 











What new ones should be substitut- 
ed or added? 

So far the words “education” and 
“educational” have happily not ap- 
peared in this connection, so that 
the ubiquitous issue of Dominion- 
Provincial relations has not yet been 
interjected into the discussion of 
this particular question. No doubt 
it will be in time, when the Com- 
mission comes to investigate parlia- 
mentary grants to “organizations 
engaged in cultural, scientific and 
related activities.” (Italics mine.) 
No one familiar with modern trends 
in adult education, no reader of 
Foop ror THouGuHT, can be un- 
of the very close, in fact 
inseparable, relations between adult 
education and the arts, between 
adult education and such “cultural 
activities’ of the Government as 
the CBC and the National Film 
Board. The Canadian Association 
for Adult Education has for years 
been a staunch, though not uncriti- 
cal, supporter of the CBC and the 
NFB. It has also been one of the 
organizations most vigorous in pres- 
sing for the establishment of a 
Unesco Commission to carry on 
our “relations in these fields with 
international organizations.” 

These things have been of major 
concern to the Association long 
and constantly. In July 1946 the 
CAAE presented a brief to the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Radio. In 
his last annual report the Director 
reaffirmed “our loyalty to, and our 
readiness to support in every way 
possible our own broadcasting sys- 
tem.” As recently as February 11 
last, the CAAE Executive, in a una- 
nimous resolution, expressed “‘its 
appreciation and approval in prin- 


aware 


ciple, of the important contribution 
to public information and under- 
standing made by the government 
and Canada through the agency of 
the National Film Board.” At the 
same meeting the Executive request- 
ed the Director to write once mor 
to the Department of External 
Affairs urging the need for a 
Unesco Commission in Canada. 
As UNeEsco passes from an organ- 
izational into an operational phase 
the need for such a channel be- 
comes more and more urgent. Foop 
FOR THOUGHT, in its UNEsco 
Notes, has tried to keep its readers 
informed of some of the work being 
carried on by that organization. 
Canada is losing opportunities for 
enriching its own cultural life, as 
well as contributing to life in other 
countries, by its failure to appoint 
a Commission which would have 
direct channels to the people of this 
country. Contacts on the official 
level are not good enough. 

The Joint Planning Commission 
of the CAAE has committees doing 
important work on radio and non- 
commercial films in Canada—work 
which should be extremely valuable 
to the Royal Commission—and the 
leaders of the JPC are to be con- 
gratulated for their foresight and 
initiative in getting that work start- 
ed when they did, sensing the same 
need earlier, which has now stirred 
the Government. Needless to say, 
the announcement of the Commis- 
sion’s personnel — which will no 
doubt be made before these words 
appear in print—is awaited with 
the keenest interest. And some an- 
nouncement from the Commission 
as to its proposed procedure will be 
the signal for a burst of activity in 





adult education circles across the 
Dominion. Our guess is that in any 
representations they plan to make, 
they will do well to stress their 
travelling art exhibits, drama groups, 
concerts and such, and play down 
their discussion groups, leadership 
training classes and folk schools, 
for, although it is obviously impos- 
sible to separate culture from edu- 
cation, we fear that the Commission 
may be tempted to do just that. And 
let their activity be based on care- 
ful thought, for the report of this 
Commission may be of an import- 
ance to our national life which it is 
impossible to exaggerate. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COMMUNISM 

It has been said so often that it 
can hardly bear repeating that the 
great issue of our times is the chal- 
lenge of communism. If this is true, 
there can be little justification at 


the moment for the charge that is 


sometimes heard that students in 
universities are cut off from life, 
insulated by an artificial security 
from the problems of their time. 
During the past winter Canadian 
campuses have been seething with 
excitement about communism in 
various manifestations, some obvious, 
some well disguised and some mere- 
ly suspected. At the University of 
loronto there was difficulty in find- 
ing accommodation for the “Red” 
Dean of Canterbury which some 
students attributed to the unwilling- 
ness of the authorities to have him 
on campus. At U.B.C. a newly or- 
ganized campus L.P.P. club has 
been struggling to maintain its pre- 
carious foothold. At McGill the 
L.P.P. club has been denied the 


use of the Union building for a 
period of five months because of 
its continual efforts to sell the Trib- 
une in the Union in defiance of 
Union rules. At the University of 
Western Ontario the student body 
was insulted and indignant at the 
ruling of the Senate that a known 
Communist could not address a 
fourth-year class in economics. This 
ferment came to a full rolling boil 
when President Watson Kirkconnell 
of Acadia University was quoted 
as having said that Toronto and 
McGill are “hotbeds of commun- 
ism”—an_ allegation which was 
deeply resented on the campuses in 
question and which subsequently he 
categorically denied ever having 
made. 

President Kirkconnell had previ- 
ously published an article in Satur- 
day Night (January 18, 1949) 
analyzing communist activity on 
Canadian campuses as set forth in 
a document entitled “Report of 
Proceedings of 2nd Annual Confer- 
ence of L.P.P. University Students, 
held at Toronto, September 17-19, 
1948.” Without having seen the 
document ourselves, we are struck 
by the way the external evidence 
just noted confirms its authenticity. 
For example, Mr. Kirkconnell 
quotes the following marching or- 
ders: “The key to our program is 
the Fight for Peace. It is a 
fight against the war-mongers and 
pro-fascists who would hurl us into 
another war. . . . Every effort should 
be made to get the Dean of Canter- 
bury .. . We must sell the Tribune 
by the single copy and by subs. We 
must sell it in meetings, in the class- 
room We must overcome a 











tendency to regard the political 
work in the classroom as unimpor- 
tant or impossible. To neglect to 
be a Communist when in class is to 
abdicate a very important part of 
our work . We must deal with 
the things the students are inter- 
ested in, the topical issues, using 
them to develop the deeper under- 
standing by students of the main 
political issues. . . .” 

It was, we suppose, in obedience 
to this last injunction that the 
University of Toronto L.P.P. Club 
organized a discussion on free love. 
According to a report in the U. of 
T. Varsity, “no decisive conclusion 
was reached although the group 
did decide that men and women 
should be equal.” As an example 
of the kind of mental process in- 
duced by following the party line, 
we quote the report of the words 
of wisdom of the leader of the 
group (allowance should be made, 
we hope, for bad reporting) : 

“The leader...said that love 
could be placed in three categories: 
desire for money and _ securities, 
(sic) sex passion and the desire to 
work together for common good. 
He expressed the opinion that the 
present inequality of men and wo- 
men meant that marriage in the 


wealthier classes is based on the first 
of these with a slight tempering of 
the second. The poorer classes, havy- 
ing no money, are guided by 


third.” 
If that 


we Can 


is the sort of 
expect from Communist 
leaders on campuses, surely we need 
not fear that many students will br 
seduced by it! 

Without having heard the Senate 
side of the case, we have consider- 
able sympathy with the students at 
Western who protested the decision 
of the Senate to bar Communist 
speakers.* “As students seeking th: 
truth, we are confounded now that 
both sides of the questions are to 
be denied us.” If they had read the 
report of the president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, they would have 
found strong support for their 
cause in his words: “The best way 
to combat the evils of totalitarian- 
ism, be it of the right or left, is to 
profess truth and to practise free- 
dom. In countering, during this 
anxious period, the destructive in- 
fluences of the propaganda of 
Communists, let us not betray our 
democratic cause by adopting the 
tyranny of their methods in throt- 
tling discussion.” 


reasoning 


* Since this was written, the decision was reversed and the Communist was allowed 


to speak. 





Cover picture: Chinese peasants carrying produce to market. 





SERIOUS LOSS TO CANADIAN EDUCATION 


Pe . one 18 
Everyone concerned with education in Canada was grieved by two 


heavy losses recently suffered by the Maritime provinces. Dr. Henry F. 
Munro, superintendent of education in Nova Scotia, died ‘on January 18, 
ind on January 24, New Brunswick lost Dr. Fletcher Peacock. Both men 
had made immeasurable contributions to education in their native prov- 
inces but their influence had been felt far beyond provincial boundaries. 


Dr. Munro was the first president of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, holding that office from 1936 to 1938, when he was 
also president of the Canadian Education Association. Dr. Peacock was 
for many years a director of the Canadian Education Association, was 
president from 1944 to 1946 and since then a member of the executive 
committee. At the time of his death he was chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee on Practical Education. His connection with other national bodies 
included membership in the national advisory council for Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, Dominion Department of Labour, and the Advisory Coun- 
cil for Educational Broadcasts of the CBC. He had been for years a member 
of the Executive Committee of the CAAE and will be greatly missed in its 
councils, 


Dr. Peacock was especially interested in international education and 
was first Canadian co-chairman of the Canada-United States Committee 
on Education. Later he represented the CEA at the UNEsco seminar on 
“Teaching about the United Nations” and subsequently was appointed the 
official Canadian correspondent with the United Nations on matters per- 
taining to education. 


. Peacock (center) chats with other delegates at UNESCO 
Seminar at Lake Success last summer. 











* How does China’s travail 
affect the average citizen? 


Citizenship In China To-day 


By Robert McClure 


This article was written more than two years ago, but not published 
at that time. The information which it contains, still true, is timely back- 
ground material for helping to interpret the news coming out of China 
today. Nearly twenty years ago an astute commentator on China wrote:! 


“A state cannot exist without citizens; and, if a Chinese state is to be 
a reality, it must win the confidence of the common men. To win thei 
confidence, it must offer practical advantages, which are clear and unmis- 
takable. It must show results which touch directly the lives of the mass 


of the population.” 


While the disturbances of wars 
both civil and international cause 
violent waves in the sea of political 
development, less obvious but 
equally important is the steadily ris- 
ing tide of nationalism that is sweep- 
ing the “older nations.” National- 
ism of itself makes new demands on 
its citizens, but these demands may 
not always be progressive in a 
democratic sense. Some of the 
most spectacular developments in 
nationalism have been by a bureau- 
cratic tyranny. Nationalism often 
induces democratic retrogression by 
increasing the duties of a citizen 
while at the same time giving him 
more regimentation in his daily life, 
by steadily strengthening bureau- 
cracy without increasing represen- 
tation, and thereby tending to make 
the bureaucracy self-perpetuating. 

On the other hand nationalism 
may bring with it, or develop in 
company with, an increase in genu- 
ine democratic citizenship. China 


today presents both of these pic- 
tures at different levels of national 
life. In the village, town, city, coun- 
ty and prefectural levels there has 
been marked progress in demo- 
cratic participation. At the other end 
of the political scale, we see in the 
federal government the establish- 
ment of a bureaucracy responsible to 
a single political party and the in- 
ability of any other group even to 
change party policy, much less to 
change parties in power. At pro- 
vincial levels these two tendencies 
meet and there has been little 
change in provincial organization 
for many years. 

Let us first consider the national 
picture. The complex political 
situation in China cannot be un- 
derstood without some knowledge 
of the recent political history of 
the country. In the early part of the 
century there was a Manchu im- 
perial dynasty in power in China 
that had been there for some cen- 


1R. H. Tawney, Land and Labour in China, New York, 1932, pp. 172-173 
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turies. This Manchu regime had 
failed in its attempts to keep out 
all westernization of the country, 
and its power was crumbling rap- 
idly. This loss of power could be 
attributed to lack of adaptability to 
new world conditions and to frank 
corruption. Opposing the Manchu 
regime and struggling for the rise 
of a democratic government was a 
small group of revolutionists, the 
most prominent of whom was Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen, frequently referred to 
as the “father of the Chinese Re- 
public.” In spite of great persecu- 
tion from the Manchus this party 
finally succeeded in its plan and 
started a full scale revolution in 


1911. While nominally the “Repub- 
lic of China” dates its birth from 
October roth, 1911, yet in fact the 
revolutionary effort was severely sa- 
botaged by 


independent military 
leaders who sided with it, when 
they saw its prospects for power, 
but who did not even understand 
what its real purpose was nor sym- 
pathize with that purpose. Thus 
between 1911 and 1925, while there 
a nominal president of the 
Republic and a nominal congress, 
these never actually functioned. In- 
stead China entered into a period 
of civil war between various rival 
military leaders and this period in 
Chinese history is called the “war- 
lord regime.” The seed of democ- 
racy was all the time germinating 
within the blood-soaked soil. 

In the three years 1925, 1926 and 
1927 there occurred what has come 
to be known as “the second revolu- 
tion.” This was led by a re-organiz- 
ed democratic party known as the 
“Kuo Min Tang,” literally “The 
People’s Party.” This revolution 


was 


began in the southern area of the 
Canton Delta. The military leader 
was Chiang Kai-Shek. This army 
had in it a new spirit struggling for 
national unity, not for the glory of 
one particular man. Party loyalty 
was synonymous with patriotism, 
and discipline was strict. 

This was the time of Trotsky and 
the “world-revolution.” The world- 
revolution party saw great hope in 
this new wave in China and the 
USSR gave definite aid to the 
movement, including some able ad- 
visers. What advice they gave or 
how much it was followed, if at all, 
is anybody’s guess. As soon as the 
successes of the Kuomintang be- 
came marked, a split in the party 
developed between right and left. 
The left was dominated by its im- 
ported elements but did have a sin- 
cere Chinese following as well. They 
were for a more destructive and 
less compromising revolution. The 
right wished sincerely to avoid fur- 
ther destruction in a country that 
had been wracked by civil war for 
so long and they, probably with 
equal sincerity, aimed for a US. 
type of government in contrast to 
the USSR type. Eventually the 
right wing dominated and the for- 
eign advisers were driven out, but 
the left wing remained and went 
still further left to become the 
Chinese communist party. The re- 
sult has been that, ever since 1927, 
Chiang Kai-Shek has been ac- 








Dr. McCiure has been for 
many years a medical missionary 
in China. On his leaves of ab- 
sence in Canada, he has done 
much speaking and writing on 
Chinese affairs. 
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knowledged the leader of the nation 
but he has always been beset by a 
thriving communist party that he 
was not able to suppress. When the 
Sino-Japanese war broke out, the 
communists waged guerrilla warfare 
against the Japanese in the areas 
from whence Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
troops had been driven by the Jap- 
anese. With V-J day they claimed 
this territory as theirs because they 
fought for it. 

During the war, with the increas- 
ed authority given to every govern- 
ment in times of crisis, there arose 
in the Kuomintang party a right 
wing that is dangerously reactionary 
in type. The whole idea of the 
Kuomintang as outlined by Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen was that one party 
government was to be used during 
a stage of “political tutelage” while 
people were being trained for de- 
mocracy. When people are suffi- 
ciently “trained for democracy,” is 
difficult to determine. 

On the right in China we have 
people who feel that the one-party 
system should continue for decades 
yet. In the middle you have people 
who feel that now is the time to 
hand over to a two-party or some 
coalition system of national repre- 
sentative government. On the left 
you have people who are firmly 
convinced that a Chinese Soviet Re- 
public is what they want. Outside of 
right, center and left there stand 
98% of the Chinese people who 
care little about what government 
they receive, whose demands for 
government are minimal indeed, 
and whose conception of citizenship 
is primitive, if it can be said to exist 
at all. They are, by this time, heart- 
ily fed up with wars, civil and in- 


ternational, that them si 
much suffering. 

Let us consider now what citi- 
zenship means to John Wang, an 
average Chinese. He is a farmer liv- 
ing in a village of one hundred to two 
hundred homes. He lives in a family 
courtyard all surrounded by a wall 
of mud brick. His two married bro- 
thers with their families and the 
old father share the courtyard. He 
farms about four acres of land 
which he owns about a mile from 
the village and he share-crops about 
two acres close beside the village. 
His share-cropping terms sound 


cause 


rather stiff to us for he pays 50% 
of his grain crop to the landlord 
but he gives only a very small 15- 
20% of his garden crop for the 
land. The landlord pays the land 
tax out of his 50%. The village is 
closely packed together, the only 


unbuilt land being a threshing floor 
shared by several households. The 
entire village is surrounded by a 
mud wall, some ten feet high. This 
wall was built by the statute labor 
of the villagers. It is square in pat- 
tern and has a gate in the middle 
of each side. This wall is the main 
protection against robbers and ban- 
dits. The gates close one hour after 
dark each night and open about 
one hour before the first streak of 
dawn in the morning, to allow the 
men to get started on their trip 
to the nearest market town to sell 
their produce. The only public 
building in the entire village is an 
old temple which has been remade 
into a public school taking its pu- 
pils to the 8th grade in education. 

Before the year 1911 it could 
have been said that John Wang 
was a Chinese “subject” rather than 





“citizen.” Then from the 
founding of the republic in 1911 
until the “second revolution” in 
1927, his legal status was one of 
without actual 
change. Only since 1927, and par- 
ticularly since 1932, he has been 
rapidly educated to act as a citizen 
in his village, county and prefec- 
ture. The present system of local 
in China is a 
sometimes 


true 


citizen but any 


revised 
translated 


government 


system into 


Under the decimal plan, in 
theory, every ten families or every 
ten citizens elect an elder. Every 
ten elders then elect a chief elder; 
every ten chief elders an alderman; 
every ten aldermen elect the mayor; 
the mayors of ten to fifteen coun- 
ties then elect the head of the pre- 
fecture or at least they recommend 
the name to be elected and he is 
usually elected from among. their 
number. In actual practice in most 


Chinese farmers turn the “good earth’ near Nanking 


English as “the decimal plan.” It 
has been used in Chinese history 
off and on to a varying extent for 
thousands of years. It seems to be 
remarkably well suited to modern 
conditions in China. One feels that 
it has some advantages which could 
be copied by some of our western 
nations today. In fact, much of our 
air-raid precaution organization, 
and in Europe the defence against 
fifth column activity, were copies 
of that system in China. 


places this plan works smoothly to- 
day up to the alderman. stage; 
although in some places the election 
for mayor works quite smoothly, 
most places are now just at the 
alderman election stage in their de- 
velopment. Both international and 
civil war have, if anything, increas- 
ed the rate of progress of this 
development, for both Chinese, 
Japanese and puppet governments 
preferred to work through this or- 
ganization. Now in the civil war 











each side competes with the other 
to get democracy in action and so 
win public approval. Citizenship 
under the decimal system, however, 
emphasizes more heavily the duties 
of citizens than their privileges. 


The citizen’s only privilege is that 
of voting for his representative. 


Ordinary government revenue is 
raised by a fairly fixed system of 
land tax. For instance, the ratio of 
tax between the land of Mr. Lee 
and Mr. Wang has not been varied 
for several centuries. Ordinary 
taxes in certain boroughs of the 
county or in the entire county may 
be remitted in whole or in part for 
a year if that region has been the 
victim of any natural catastrophe 
such as floods or locusts. In case of 
drought the disaster is usually so 
wide-spread that the relief from 
taxation cannot be easily given ex- 
cept on a federal order. 

Only about half of John Wang’s 
tax burden for many years has been 
the ordinary tax on his land. His 
special levies have been high. These 
are in money and in kind. There 
can be said to be “no taxation with- 
out representation” but, in fact, 
what happens is that the prefec- 
ture or fraction of it under military 
occupation is ordered to “loan” to 
the local military authority so much 
money. While always called a 
“loan,” no case has ever been found 
where this has been repaid. When 
such a loan is called for from a 
county, the aldermen meet togeth- 
er and decide on the division of 
quotas. The division is then taken 
to the next group lower and so on 
right down to the elder of ten fa- 
milies who gives each family his 
quota and sees to collecting it. Each 


representative, knowing as he does 
the financial status of his group, 
can, while unable to change the to- 
tal to be raised, yet apportion the 
load fairly between groups so that 
the load will be the same whatever 
the total amount. This allows full 
consideration to be taken of the 
individual’s resources at the time. 
Bill Chang who has just had a 
death in his family and has faced an 
expensive funeral will contribute 
less this time, while Jim Lee who 
has just sold some hogs can take 
up more load. While there is room 
for injustice and graft in such a 
system, yet everything has to be 
done so openly—Chinese life main- 
tains few secrets—that unless a 
large section of the political ma- 
chine is wholly corrupt there is lit- 
tle risk. Special taxes to maintain 
schools, support widows of soldiers 
and even to repair the village tem- 
ple are raised in the same way 
without establishing educational al- 
lowances, children’s bonus or a na- 
tional pension scheme. 

The national service both for 
military conscription and for statute 
labor, where men are compelled to 
give so many days of service pe! 
year to the government for each 
acre of land that they farm, is un- 
der a similar scheme. Here the levy 
is indeed rather high and per Eng- 
lish acres it would work out to well 
over one month per year at a mini- 
mum. This labor may be used for 
building dikes on the neighbouring 
river, building roads or fixing air- 
ports. It may be done by one man 
who takes on the duty of several 
men and works continuously on an 
airfield for four or five months, 

(Continued on page 25) 














* Pioneer librarian of the West 
who took libraries to the people. 





Helen Gordon Stewart 


Library Pioneer 


By C. K. Morison 


When people speak glibly of 
“adult education,” there probably 
come first to mind extension lectures, 
study groups, farm forums, edu- 
cational films, summer camp insti- 
tutes, and other forms of collectively 
organized educational activities. 
Only secondary consideration, and 
sometimes not even that, is paid to 
that most potent agency amongst 
all educational institutions, the pub- 
lic library — “everyman’s univer- 
sity.” It is in this field of public 
education that Canadians and other 
peoples of North and Central Am- 
erica owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Helen G. Stewart, pioneer librarian 
of British Columbia, the Eastern 
Caribbean, and way points. 

Helen Stewart comes honestly by 
her pioneering spirit. Her father as 
a young man came to Canada from 
Scotland and took up farming and 
milling in the small village of Flet- 
cher in the County of Kent, On- 
tario. Later he entered the Presby- 
terlan ministry and was sent to 
Manitoba to organize into congre- 
gations scattered groups of people 
adhering to that faith. His daugh- 
ter, Helen, grew up from the age 
of 12 in these surroundings, and it 
is not surprising that, from this en- 


vironment, and from her Scots par- 
entage, she, like the rest of a large 
family of brothers and sisters, de- 
veloped those traits of hardihood, 
initiative and determination that 
characterize the frontiersman. Add 
to these the qualities of imagina- 
tion, vision, and a zealous sense of 
social responsibility, and you have 
the main ingredients of a forceful 
character that has left its imprint 
on the culture of such widely di- 
verse communities as the conserva- 
tive city of Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, three of the most important 
rural sections of the same Province, 
areas of the “Deep South,” and a 
dozen islands with the mixed popu- 
lation of the British West Indies. 
Helen Stewart’s early education 
was in the public and normal 
schools of Canada; her early ac- 
tivities in teaching and office work. 
In 1908 she went to New York to 
take library training, and when, in 
1911, the Board of Victoria Pub- 
lic Library decided that that in- 
stitution was due for administration 
by a trained librarian, she applied 
for and received the appointment 
of assistant librarian, succeeding to 
the head librarianship in 1g12. 
This position she held until 1924, 
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except for the years 1916-18 when 
she served overseas, working 
amongst the French wounded in 
London and Paris and on the 
Vosges front. 

In 1911 Victoria Public Library 
was ripe for change. There still 
hung about it a 19th century aura 
sanctifying it as a temple of learn- 
ing not to be defiled by too inti- 
mate human contact. No reader 
could go to the shelves to select 
his own reading. He searched for 
the book in a dog-eared printed 
catalog chained to the desk, and 
then looked for its assigned num- 
ber in the “indicator” — an elab- 
orate piece of antique furniture 
which served the double purpose of 
indicating all the books that were 
out on loan, and of barring the 
public from the sanctum sanctor- 
um. 


Altogether the library was gen- 
erally aloof to the public. In 1912 


it circulated books amongst 
5,566 from a _popula- 
tion of 45,000! Reference and ju- 
venile departments were unheard of. 
In the next 12 years Miss Stewart 
took the library to the people. She 
organized a children’s department 
and laid the foundations of an up- 
to-date reference department. She 
worked closely with community 
groups of all kinds long before the 
term “adult education” had been 
heard in Victoria. Cooperation was 
extended to the schools. The 
shelves were thrown wide open to 
the readers that they might hunt 
and browse to their hearts’ content. 
By 1924 book circulation had in- 
creased sixty-fold, serving 19,555 
patrons from a population of 61,- 
000. The Carnegie Library had 


5,097 
borrowers 


really become Victoria Public Li. 
brary. 

Notwithstanding her zeal on be- 
half of Victoria, Miss Stewart also 
kept her eyes on the library fron- 
tier, which at that time might be 
said to start at the very boundaries 
of the metropolitan areas of Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, and New West- 
minster. Cooperative library service 
was developed for Shawnigan 
Lake, Duncan, Cumberland on 
Vancouver Island, but this repre- 
sented only the smallest fraction of 
a library problem that was prov- 
ince-wide. The basic need was ade- 
quate library legislation, and, to 
Miss Stewart and to the late John 
Ridington, University Librarian. 
should go the principal credit for 
the Public Libraries Act of 1919. 
This legislation was so well drawn 
up that it still provides the basic 
framework for public library or- 
ganization today—with the one 
principal exception of a whole new 
section which had to be introduced 
in 1933 to provide for the unique 
library organization that was set 
up in the Fraser Valley under Dr. 
Stewart’s direction. 

In 1924 “H.G.,” as she was al- 
fectionately known to her staff, de- 
cided to extend the frontier of her 
own endeavours, and in order fur- 
ther to equip herself for “adult 
educational” work, she went to 
New York for a refresher course at 
Columbia University. There one 
educational interest led to another, 
and she remained at Columbia for 
5 years, studying successively for 
the degree of B.Sc., M.A., and 
Ph.D. This study was financed in 
part by enterprises such as the com- 
plete re-organization of the U5. 





Dr. Stewart 


—Photo by Ken, Victoria 


Rubber Company’s library, socio- 
logical surveys, and a two-year po- 
sition as social secretary to one of 


New York’s Four Hundred. Dr. 
Stewart also lectured for a term in 
Wells College, New York, as head 
of the Department of Sociology. 
In the meantime a new library 
frontier was opening up in British 
Columbia, where, in 1929, the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York 
made the sum of $100,000 avail- 
able for experimentation in re- 
gional library service for a rural 
area consisting, not just of a single 
county — a unit already well de- 
veloped in Great Britain and the 
United States — but of a multipli- 
city of governmental areas includ- 


ing small cities, villages, district 
municipalities and school districts, 
as well as completely unorganized 
territory. In the lower Fraser Val- 
ley, where Dr. Stewart successful- 
ly conducted this experiment under 
the authority of the Public Library 
Commission, there were no less than 
24 such heterogeneous governmen- 
tal units, varying in population 
from 65 to 8,500, scattered over a 
territory of more than 1,000 square 
miles. 

Dr. Stewart’s assignment was to 
cement this motley conglomeration 
together into a single “union library 
district,” administered for library 
purposes by a board of manage- 
ment representative of all. This 








she did as the climax to a free li- 
brary demonstration which she de- 
veloped and expanded over a 5-year 
period until there was hardly a 
nook or cranny in the whole val- 
ley where good reading was not 
readily available to man, woman 
and child. A network of branch li- 
braries and a book-van distributed 
books direct to readers, and served 
to knit all the library’s agencies 
into a well integrated whole. This 
may sound simple when stated in 
a single sentence, but it was fraught 
with all manner of obstacles, which, 
as far as the Director was con- 
cerned, were simply more worlds 
to conquer. There were mayors, 
reeves, aldermen and school trus- 
tees to be converted, placated and 
soothed, each of them jealous of 
“local autonomy” and watchful of 
the local budget and its effect on 
the elector. There were hundreds of 
societies and associations to be ral- 
lied to the support of the library; 
meetings to be attended night after 
night throughout that thousand 
square miles, in all kinds of wea- 
ther, over all kinds of roads. There 
were flat tires to be changed in the 
dead of night on the tortuous road 
hanging to the cliffs of Harrison 
Mountain! Incidentally, there was 
a whole new public library to be 
built from scratch: selection and 
purchase of 20,000 books in every 
field of adult and juvenile litera- 
ture; their cataloguing and prepara- 
tion for delivery to a public avidly 
waiting them; library quarters to be 
scrounged; a book-van to be de- 
signed and built to meet the pe- 
culiar needs of the valley; staff 
to be hired and fired; oil to be 


poured on troubled waters extend- 


ing from Victoria, through the 
chosen valley, all the way to New 
York. It is a conservative estimate 
that Dr. Stewart worked an 18- 
hour day and a 7-day week. Not 
satisfied with the public library ex- 
periment, Dr. Stewart added for 
good measure a school library dem- 
onstration which was later to serve 
as yeast to leaven the whole lump 
of rural school library service 
throughout the valley. Country 
schools in the 3 union library dis- 
tricts in British Columbia now en- 
joy a library service that far excels 
anything else of its kind in the prov- 
ince. 

It is to be doubted whether any 
other librarian in Canada could 


have accomplished what Dr. Stew- 
art did in the Fraser Valley dur- 
ing the hungry thirties. In any case, 
it is to her lasting credit that when 


the taxpayers were asked in 1934 
whether they would take over the 
project as their own tax-supported 
institution, they voted so to do. 
Success in the Fraser Valley was 
followed by whirlwind campaigns 
— the term is used advisedly — 
in other parts of the Province, as 
a result of which union library dis- 
tricts were organized in the Okan- 
agan Valley and on Vancouver 
Island. The “union library” prin- 
ciple was thus well established, and 
it has since been copied in other 
parts of Canada and in the United 
States. It provides the most fea- 
sible method, indeed the only known 
method, whereby immense sections 
of rural Canada may hope to have 
adequate public library _ service 
comparable to that which had 
hitherto been restricted to urban 
areas. Librarians who come from 





many parts of the world to study 
the new library mechanism in the 
Fraser Valley, depart with the feel- 
ing that they have “seen the fu- 
ture and it works.” 

The Deep South was the next 
of Dr. Stewart’s endeavors, 
where, from 1936 to 1938, she fill- 
ed in for Dr. Margaret Herdman as 
Director of the State Library 
School at Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
and where, in 1938 and 1939, she 
helped the people of South Caro- 
lina in a 6-months’ campaign for 
improved library legislation and 
financial support. 

It might be appropriate at this 
point to mention Dr. Stewart’s 


scene 


characteristic form of attack, per- 
fected long before the Panzer Di- 
visions struck Paris in 1940. Briefly, 
her technique is to have her case 
carefully and fully drawn up for 


presentation to the prospective con- 


vert to her cause — be that a com- 
mittee, a commission, or a lone in- 
dividual — and then to deliver the 
attack without giving the opposi- 
tion a chance to infiltrate. Ob- 
viously only an artist dare use these 
tactics. Dr. Stewart is such an art- 
ist, although on one occasion when 
she approached a doughty news- 
paper editor with a view to ob- 
taining press support of a worthy 
objective, Mr. Nicholas finally 
broke in with, “Young woman, do 
you ever hold a conversation, or 
do you always address a meeting?” 
It is perhaps not surprising, there- 
fore, that at a crucial stage of the 
South Carolina campaign, the ser- 
vices of Dr. Stewart and her col- 
leagues should have been suggested 
as the counter to a proposed fili- 
buster. 

In 1939 Dr. Stewart retired to 
Victoria to enjoy three acres and 
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Mr. Morison, now superin- 
tendent of the Public Library 
Commission of British Columbia, 
was first Regional Librarian of 
the Fraser Valley Union Library 
from 1934 to 1940. 











liberty on a pleasant hillside over- 
looking sea and islands, but here in 
1940 cablegrams fom New York and 
the West Indies hunted her out in 
her radish seed patch and hustled 
her off to Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
From headquarters there during 
the next eight years she was to ac- 
complish for some 1,300,000 peo- 
ple, scattered over a dozen islands 
of the Eastern Caribbean, basically 
much of that which she had done 
for the farmers, loggers and stump- 
ranchers of the Fraser Valley. 
The nature of this new accom- 
plishment may be partially appre- 
ciated from a brief enumeration of 
some of the handicaps—a popu- 
lace of which, in some of the smal. 
ler islands, not more than 4% has 
an educational background higher 
than our grade 6 equivalent, al- 
though, on the other hand, a very 
small proportion is as cultured as 
any people in the world; existing 
libraries which, with few excep- 
tions, and even if they were a 
hundred years old, were poorly 
organized, on a subscription basis, 
serving less than 4 of 1% of the 
population; a complete dearth of 
trained librarians; a separate gov- 
ernment for each island, each jeal- 
ous of the other, and up to that 
time, of a generally isolationist turn 
of mind; wartime scarcity of books, 
personnel and cold cash; wartime 
difficulties of transportation; an 


island economy which had long 
since been down at heel, and some- 
times “in the red,” by reason of 
stiff competition from cheaply pro- 
duced Cuban sugar. 

In spite of all these obstacles. 
and by dint of her usual dynami 
energy, with strong support from 
the Carnegie Corporation in New 
York, the British Council in Lon- 
don, and people of vision in the 
island governments, and, last but 
not least, by reason of the enthus- 
iasm with which free library ser- 
vice was welcomed by the mass of 
the people, Dr. Stewart was able to 
complete her various assignments 
as they were successively _ laid 
down for steadily expanding and 
ambitious objectives. Library re- 
organization was well advanced in 
all the islands that came within the 
scheme; a _ central library 
Fraser Valley lines was built up 
in Trinidad; smaller central dem- 
onstrations were conducted in all 
of the other major islands; a un- 
ion catalog and a central book pool 
were set up to make possible the 
exchange of books from one island 
to another; library training courses 
were organized; and, perhaps most 
important of all, the respective 
island governments accepted, in 
principle at least, the program of 
the “Regional Library of the East- 
ern Caribbean” for a regional ser- 
vice for all these islands as a unit. 
To Dr. Stewart’s considerable sat- 
isfaction, and to the enduring 
benefit of the people for whom she 
worked unremittingly for eight 
years, the British Council endorsed 
the whole of the long-term pro- 
gram which she set out in 1944, 
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* An English experiment 
in community education. 


Impington College 


By Audrey Tobias 


“You really must not leave Cam- 
bridge without visiting the Village 
College at Impington. There an ex- 
periment in adult education unique 
in England, is being carried on; you 
will find a Community Centre hous- 
ing a modern Secondary School.” 

This was our introduction to Im- 
pington. A_ thirty-minute bus-ride 
out of Cambridge and a delightful 
walk along a lovely country road, 
brought my friend and me in sight 
of a beautiful modern building, 
gracefully set among trees, flowers, 
and surrounding farms. This was 
Impington Village College, a unique 
attempt to build up a cultural and 
recreational centre around a secon- 
dary school, a venture which has 
successfully combined day school 
and evening activities, both for 
youths and adults, under the same 
roof. 

Devised by Henry Morris, Chief 
Education Officer for the county, 
and designed by Walter Gropius 

now Professor of Architecture at 
Harvard University) and Maxwell 
Fry, it has been found to satisfy a 
very practical need in an agricul- 
tural community. The various mem- 
bers of the staff were most gracious 
in showing us the grounds and 
building, and in taking us through 
the class-rooms. They took pride in 
pointing out that the rooms were all 
designed to serve adults as well as 


children. (This is an important 
point, for housing adults in class- 
rooms designed for children is always 
found to be uncomfortable and un- 
satisfactory.) The pleasantly decor- 
ated rooms were furnished with 
chairs and tables instead of desks. In 
many cases the class-rooms had full- 
length glass windows, and glass doors 
which slid right open so that in effect 
the children were having classes in 
the cpen air. The boys learned a 
good deal about gardening from 
tending the vegetables and flowers 
just outside the class-rooms. 
Class-rooms and craft rooms were 
all specialized; there were separate 
rooms for English, Geography, 
Cooking, Woodwork, Art, and so 
forth. I was particularly impressed 
by the Art Class. There was none of 
the strict, fear-inspired discipline 
which I remember from my own 
childhood. Rather, a happy atmos- 
phere pervaded the room. The chil- 
dren were allowed to talk and move 
about the room as freely as they 
wished. In doing their drawing, 
painting, and cooperative projects, 
they were given the widest latitude. 
In some cases, four children were 
working together on one theme. The 
amazing thing was the positive re- 
sponse of the children. The work 
they produced showed originality 
and freshness. Here was a system 
designed to nourish creativity and 








individual initiative at the same time 
that it encouraged practical cooper- 
ation. 

Some of the walls in the room 
were decorated with work done by 
the adult evening classes. One paint- 
ing was particularly fine, and so I 
asked Mr. Malmstrom, the Art Di- 
rector, about it. “That,” he told me, 
“was done by a girl who works in a 
local bookstore selling stationery. 
She comes regularly to evening art 
classes, and she has improved con- 
siderably in the last year. Now here 
is one of her first attempts. . .” 

The Art Director went on to tell 
us that the system and environment 
had a two-fold result: it not only 
helped the children to develop while 
they were at school, but it made 
them want to return for further 
classes in the evening after they had 
left school. “Instead of being so 
happy to leave school that they 
never wish to return,” he explained, 
“they leave with regret and very 
shortly we see about two-thirds of 
them back, enrolled in an evening 
course in art or woodwork, or as a 
member of the Young Farmers’ 
Club, or the Drama Club.” 


Village 
College, 
Impington 


In addition to the classrooms. 
there is a hall with a very well equip- 
ped stage. “This hall is an all-pur- 
pose room,” explained the Warden's 
secretary. “We use it during the day 
for school assemblies and for a gym- 
nasium, and then during the even- 
ing it becomes the village cinema, 
theatre, or dance-hall.” Another 
wing of the building was designed 
especially for adult use, with a Com- 
mon Room beautifully furnished, a 
finely panelled lecture room, a 
bright cheery library, a committee 
room, and three games rooms wher 
billiards, table tennis and so forth. 
are played. 


The activity at Impington is based 
on the belief that education is a 


continuous process, extending 
throughout childhood, youth and 
the whole of adult life. The secre- 
tary explained to us, “By combining 
organizations appropriate to all 
three stages, in one building, we 
hope to provide a centre which will 
be the focus of the people’s interests 
right through their life. We have 
found that by developing a pleasant 
atmosphere in the day schools, we 
pave the way for the young people 











o come back to us in the evenings, 
is in fact they do. 

“Many of the men come to play 
billiards and darts, of course, but we 
find, that by having a library close 
by, and a lecture room just across 
the hall, they join the discussions on 
Current Events, or take a book out 
of the library, and so find their in- 
terests over a period of time being 
continually enlarged. 

“We hold the interest of adults by 
encouraging them to do things 
themselves; hence the insistence on 
self-government, and the numerous 
plays, song recitals, and choral con- 
certs, arranged and produced by 
themselves. In the adult wing there 
is a fine music room; where a grand 
piano, purchased by the adults 
themselves, is appreciated by visiting 
artists as well as by the local musi- 
cians.” 


This Village College serves the 
surrounding ten villages. The popu- 
larity of the College has so grown 
that villages other than the ten con- 
tributory villages wish to become 
part of the system. In addition, other 
village colleges have begun to spring 


up throughout the countryside. 
One at Linton, for example, has met 
with considerable success. At Im- 
pington, a very good system of bus 
service has been worked out, so that 
it is very easy to reach the Village 
College in the evenings. 

Obviously a venture of this sort 
is bound to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency in the area. When young 
working people have a place to go 
in the evenings — to pursue a hob- 
by, to meet their friends, to listen to 
: lecture or to do a little dancing, 


the problem is almost automatically 
solved. 


In a very real sense, this educa- 
tional and recreational institution 
has become the centre of the com- 
munity; an adequate hall and prop- 
er guidance is the means of en- 
couraging local dramatic and musi- 
cal talent; the Young Farmers’ 
Club, and the Impington Youth 
Club, are able to draw the young 
people; discussion groups covering 
a wide range of subjects—religion, 
philosophy, science, the world to- 
day—provoke wide interest. Very 
able lecturers are obtained to lead 
discussion and to give series of lec- 
tures from time to time. (The co- 
operation of the nearby University 
of Cambridge Board of Extra- 
Mural Studies makes this possible.) 
Branches of the United Nations 
Association, and the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, have formed 
themselves within the orbit of 
Impington Village College, and 
most of the social activities of the 
community of ten villages are cen- 
tered there. The wide range of the 
program meets the needs of every 
type of person; everyone feels that 
there is a place for him there. 

But the work of the Village Col- 
lege extends beyond its walls. As a 
result of the policy of a two-way 
service, courses which need special 
facilities and equipment are carried 
on at Impington, while appropriate 
courses are offered at every one of 
the ten contributory villages. How- 





Miss Tosias, who graduated 
from the University of Toronto 
last June, visited England on her 
way to the meeting of the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth 
in Warsaw. 

















ever, there is a feeling that the two- 
way service is perhaps not being 
carried on extensively enough. 
Ronald K. Denham, Chairman of 
the Further Education Committee, 
wrote in a monthly newsletter: “Our 
danger, as I see it, is that centraliza- 
tion may unintentionally hamper ac- 
tivities in the contributory villages. 
This was never intended. From the 
outset, a Village College was meant 
to provide what has been called a 
‘two-way service,’ not only bringing 
the contributory villages to Imping- 
ton, but, as it were, taking the Vil- 
lage College back to them... .A Vil- 
lage College is an experiment in so- 
cial life. I look forward to the day 
when a contributory village needing, 


for example, a Scoutmaster, a 
Guider, or any other leader, will in- 
stinctively look to the Students’ 
Council, in cooperation with the 
staff, for guidance and practical 
ee 


Residential courses are becoming 
a regular feature of adult activities. 
These usually take place over wecek- 
ends, and interest in these courses is 
continually expanding. 


This institution is going a long 
way in erasing the disparity between 
town and country, in instilling an 
understanding of self-government, 
and in providing the rural dweller 
with an educational and cultural 
centre in his own community. 





LIBRARY PIONEER 


and appointed a competent staff, 
with an excellent leader, to carry 
on in her trail. Throughout these 
operations the Director remained 
undaunted by wartime shortages of 
personnel and equipment, always 
falling back on her pioneering re- 
sourcefulness to meet any emer- 
gency. Failing a bookmobile, a 
public works truck cum swamper 
would be commandeered. Quarters 
for one library branch were found 
in a still, the distiller pressed into 
service as librarian. By contrast Dr. 
Stewart never failed to make use of 
the most modern means available 
for any purpose, flying from island 
to island and between Port of 
Spain, New York and London, war 


or no war. 
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Dr. Stewart is home again, en- 
joying retirement and freedom from 
problems of bookmobiles and the 
Dewey Decimal System, on_ her 
three acres overlooking the sea. 
Whether the glimpse of a passing 
ship will urge her again to be on 
her way, it is hard to say, but her 
many friends in British Columbia 
hope that she will be content to 
settle down in the province, where 
there still are library frontiers to 
which she may well turn her atten- 


tion — problems to the solution of 
which she can apply a wealth of 
experience, for the lasting benefit 
of those who, in increasing num- 
bers, are enrolling as students in 
“everyman’s university.” 





* How improved speech habits 
increase personal effectiveness. 


Tools To Sharpen 


By William C. Hankinson 


What words uttered during the 
recent war became a greater fighting 
slogan on the home front than 
Winston Churchill’s, “Give us the 
tools and we will finish the job”? 
While the Prime Minister was re- 
ferring to materials for combat, he 
too was fighting the war with tools 
of the best, well-tempered and 
sharp. They were the tools which 
distinguished him, along with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Adolf Hitler, as 
the outstanding figures of the con- 
flict. Hitler had used his perverted 
abilities to lash the German people 
into a frenzy for world conquest; 
without the effective use of those 
same tools by our leaders, the out- 
come of the war would have been 
far different. I refer, of course, to 
the tools of speech. 

Happily, the power of speech is 
not the sole possession of a few 
leaders of men; we enjoy it in com- 
mon. It is not reserved for the use 
of kings and presidents but is as 
much the property of the subject 
as of the ruler, of the employee as 
of the employer; of the accused as 
of the accuser. We use it in the 
commonest of menial tasks or to 
convey the deepest passions of the 
heart and soul. With it we “bless 
God and curse men”. 

Take away any of our other at- 
tributes and we should adjust our- 
selves to a modified continuation of 


our present existence; take away our 
speech and within a fortnight those 
who had survived the immediate 
shambles of starvation and violent 
death would have been reduced to 
a state of existence comparable with 
that of the more vicious of the wild 
animals. 

Why? 

At present, the tools of speech 
are sharpened to a point of near- 
maximum effectiveness only in the 
case of rare individuals. Even worse, 
we as Canadians are relatively weak 
in our use of the English language. 
We articulate indistinctly—i.e., we 
mumble; we frame sentences awk- 
wardly and incorrectly; our enun- 
ciation is flat and dull; our reading 
is particularly bad. Those who 
would not think of going to work 
or to visit their friends in soiled 
linen with hair rumpled, fingernails 
dirty, or shoes shabby think nothing 
of marring their otherwise careful 
appearance with mumbling articu- 
lation, uncertain pronunciation, un- 
interesting enunciation, and faulty 
diction. 

But does it really matter? After 
all, people do understand each other 
after a fashion; many manage to get 
along quite well in spite of their 
supposed handicap. However, those 
who really excel in life invariably 
enjoy a superior command of lan- 


guage. 








Galsworthy said: “One’s eyes are 
what one is, one’s mouth what one 
becomes.” Our power of speech 
must be adequate to the capacities 
we desire to develop. We may ob- 
serve historically that primitive lan- 
guage limited its user to primitive 
thought and existence, that lan- 
guage expanded as man struggled 
to advance, and that man advanced 
as he developed language with 
which to think. It is by the use of 
language that we enjoy thought, 
that we are able to derive benefit 
from the thought of those who have 
gone before us, and that we can 
communicate what we know and 


think to each other. 

Consider how your speech—your 
thinking—would be handicapped if, 
through some special form of am- 
nesia, you lost half the words you 
are accustomed to use. Every time 


you tried to say something you 
would have to stop for want of 
certain words; your thinking would 
be so restricted by the blanks and 
unclear pictures in your mind that 
you would soon cease to make the 
effort. You would find yourself in- 
«apable of maintaining your present 
status in life; you would sink to a 
lower level of existence. Then con- 
sider that you are at this very 
moment living at a lower level of 
existence than would be the case 
if a greater command of language 
gave you increased powers of 
thought and expression. 

How many times have you said: 
“Well, I’ve got a vague idea but I 
just can’t seem to put it into words”? 
The reason was that you didn’t have 
sufficient vocabulary and language 
practice experience to clarify your 
thoughts or express them. 


But of course there is more to it 
than mere thought or vocabulary. 
particularly if you are to be effec- 
tive in any area of group activity. 
Once you have the thoughts and 
ideas and words, it is necessary to 
communicate them to others, to 
“sell” them. Ideas which are poorly 
expressed sound like poor ideas. 
Actually, a poor idea well expressed 
has a_ better chance of being 
accepted than a relatively better 
idea poorly presented. It may be 
stated, then, that the success and 
achievement of the individual is 
more nearly in direct proportion to 
his command of language than to 
any other particular knowledge or 
skill he enjoys. We may conclude, 
therefore, that it would prove to 
our advantage to sharpen the tools. 
How? 

“What you say may be all ver 
well,” you protest, “but I don’t have 
time to study English. ’n’ besides, 
I didn’t like it at school.” You don’t 
like English! And you use it sixteen 
hours per day! If you are not talking 
or listening or reading or writing, 
you are thinking; you practise Eng- 
lish continuously during your wak- 
ing hours. But it is practice without 
the will to improve. Imagine prac- 
tising hockey, bridge, skiing, or 
figure-skating without trying to 
improve! Like walking and breath- 
ing, we accept language as a fixed 
attribute of life. For that miscon- 
ception we pay dearly; we condemn 
ourselves to a lifetime of mediocrity. 
We bury our speech talent in care- 
lessness and then feel bitter when 
we see honors which might have 
been ours enjoyed by those who 
have learned the lesson that talent 
is but raw material from which the 





finished product is fashioned only 
by persistent and often tedious 
effort. 

There are several things well 
worth doing. Make daily use of the 
dictionary coupled with a conscious 
attempt to improve the quality of 
your conversational English. Take a 
course in public speaking or effec- 
tive speech if a good course is 
available. Read a few good books 
on the subject; there are many al- 
though the reader must be warned 
to choose with extreme care. Organ- 
ize a group, club, or class to study 
and practise the simple principles 
of effective speech.* Here are some 
of the more important principles to 
which attention should be given: 
Appearance: Whether you talk to 
one or a thousand, use your eyes 
to hold your audience; if you don’t 
look at them they won’t look at you 
and will soon cease to hear you. Use 
your body; be animated and alive. 
Nothing is duller than a voice with- 
out the person behind it. Use your 
hands; let gesture and 
spontaneous but do not overdo 
them. Be careful, also, not to do 
anything that will distract the at- 
tention of the listener from what 
you are saying; don’t fidget, particu- 
larly with the hands or fingers. 
The hands are frequently a prob- 
lem; hold your notes at waist level 
with one hand and let the other 
hand fall at your side. Both hands 
are then free to gesture. 


action be 


Material: It is not enough to ex- 
press feelings and opinions without 
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reasons, facts and arguments to 
support them. The worst bores are 
those who have nothing to say but 
who think that others enjoy their 
pointless chatter. Never talk to an 
audience about any subject, no mat- 
ter how enthusiastic you may be 
about it, unless you are pretty sure 
to be the person present best- 
informed on that subject. Further, 
your thoughts must be carefully and 
logically arranged if they are to 
have the desired effect. 

Never open a talk by making 
excuses or explanations. Take great 
care to plan an opening that will 
arouse the attention of the audi- 
ence to the subject under discussion. 
Take even greater care, if anything, 
in planning your closing sentence. 
Since it is the sentence most likely 
to be remembered by your listeners, 
that sentence should convey the 
purpose of your message. It thus 
becomes the climax towards which 
your entire talk is built up. Finally, 
don’t tell stories unless they illus- 
trate some point and help direct 
the thinking of your audience to 
your climax or punch-line. 
Mechanics of Speech: Four aspects 
of the spoken word must be con- 
sidered if the desired effects are to 
be realized: articulation, pronunci- 
ation, enunciation, and _ diction. 


* If you wish to organize such a group or buy books for study or for your 
library, the writer will be glad to advise, if you will write full circumstances and 
details, enclosing stamped, self-addressed envelope, to 2308 Grand Boulevard, 


Montreal 28. 








These four terms, contrary to popu- 
lar usage, are quite separate and 
distinct in meaning. 

Articulation refers to the mechan- 
ical use of the organs of speech in 
the formation of sounds. When we 
mumble or are unclear, it is a fault 
of articulation. A very few people 
have been born with imperfect or- 
gans of speech; fortunately, they 
are extremely rare. For the rest of 
us, our organs of speech are as 
perfect and as capable of develop- 
ment as those of the greatest orators, 
the most fluent speakers, the most 
pleasing announcers. 

Unfortunately, we do not attempt 
to live up to our capabilities. The 
slurring or actual omission of con- 
sonants and even syllables and entire 
words is common. Chief among the 
offenders are medial and final “d” 
and “t” and words with the “r” 
sound between syllables. Enter be- 
comes enner, little becomes liddle 
or li'l, ladder becomes la’er. Mirror 
becomes mere, terror is telescoped 
to tare. Words ending in “sts” and 
“sks” are usually heard without the 
“t? and “k” respectively. Among 
articulation exercises, one of the 
best is to whisper a reading selec- 
tion to someone at least ten feet 
away. 

Mispronunciation results from 
insufficient use of the dictionary. I 
never cease to be amazed at the 
admission by professional and other 
well-educated people that they work 
without a dictionary at hand for 
constant reference. 

Mention of the dictionary sug- 
gests diction which, as commonly 
misused, does not refer to the man- 
ner of speaking but rather to the 
choice and disposition of words in 


the phrase and to the correctness 
of grammatical forms. Good style 
demands the use of the simple word 
instead of the complicated synonym. 
it is true, but there should be only 
one criterion in choosing words: 
exactness of meaning insofar as th: 
listener is able to comprehend it. 

The effectiveness of the spoken 
word is determined by the manne: 
in which it is enunciated. Enuncia- 
tion comprises volume, tone, pace. 
melodic variation—dqualities which 
show the range of emotion and 
feeling, and which reveal the speak- 
cr’s meaning even more than do 
the words themselves. 

Volume or dynamic power may 
be varied to gain certain effects but 
is less effective in registering em- 
phasis than variations in pace. The 
secret of dynamic control is to take 
lots of breath and expend it wisely. 
Breathe more deeply; your voice 
will carry better and your tone 
quality should improve. 

Tone or timbre or voice quality 
can also be improved in most cases 
by speaking in a lower part of the 
voice register and by trying to imi- 
tate your favorite mellow-voiced 
announcer. 

Pace or speed should always be 
generally gauged with the difficulty 
of the subject and the absorptive 
power of the audience in mind, and 
specifically varied to achieve em- 
phasis. A pause or a sudden change 
of pace—a vocal underlining of the 
words—is perhaps the most effec- 
tive way to achieve emphasis. But 
don’t fill the pauses with “uh”, 
“and-uh”, “er”, a common and an 
annoying fault. 

One of the dullest characteristics 
of Canadian speech, particularly in 





reading, is the flat melodic line with 
its lack of pitch variation, almost 
at times resulting in’ a monotone. 
This fault can be corrected by con- 
scious thought and attention. Con- 
sider that speech is a shorthand 
form of singing. Think of it in these 
terms and try to put a more pleasing 
musical melody into your speech. 
That is, try not to sing so persist- 
ently on one note but to vary your 
pitch up and down the scale. 

Of course, nothing is easier than 
to say “must” and “should”. There 
are many things to remember and 
can think of them all at 
once; the characteristics of good 
speech have to be made a matter of 
habit. But since the results so much 
than justify the necessary 
effort, and when we know that all 
the ends we hope to achieve in life 


may be hastened and heightened 


noone 


more 


by better use of the tools of speech, 
why not sharpen the tools? 


CHINA 
(Continued from page 10) 


while villagers perform the farm 
work for their neighbour. This levy 
of work is taken as a matter of 
course and is not objected to by any 
of the “victims” as far as an out- 
sider can see. In fact, work levies 
are taken in far better spirit than 
are cash levies. 

Conscription has a grimly humor- 
ous side under this system. A village 
of say 200-300 homes is told to 
find perhaps ten young men once 
a year. When this demand comes, 
the elders of the village convene 
their committee and decide with 
surprising accuracy which ten men 
the village can best do without. 
These men are then clapped into 


jail to await the arrival of “the 
recruiting officer” and his. guard. 
In. this way opium addicts are the 
first to go, then rough-necks and 
“bums” of the village and then the 
more backward young men. What 
it does in obtaining manpower for 
the armies in a time of national 
crisis can be appreciated by every- 
one. It does have a marvelous ef- 
fect on the village population and 
solves more than the mere problem 
of recruiting. 

Citizenship in China is a rapidly 
and vigorously developing thing. It 
is probably true there, as in any 
other new democracy, that the re- 
sponsibilities seem overwhelmingly 
greater than the privileges. One 
can only hope that the downward 
growth of the federal system will 
improve in the near future to con- 
nect with this upward growth and 
complete a picture, the lower half 
of which is extremely promising. 

The attitudes of the opposing 
sides of the present conflict in 
China toward democratic citizen- 
ship can be briefly summarized. 
Those on the right want what they 
call “orderly government” first of 
all, and “fa slow move toward de- 
mocracy.” Those on the left want 
rapid granting of what they call 
“democracy” no matter what the 
resulting disorder. So long as each 
side is ready to fight, the right side 
can give no orderly government and 
military conflict demands a regi- 
mentation that prevents the left 
side from granting much demo- 
cratic freedom. A coalition govern- 
ment would meet the requirements 
of everyone but nerves shagged by 
years of war are not easy to induce 
to give the smallest compromise. 

















LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 





FOCUSSING THE DISCUSSION 


“How can I stop someone who 
talks too long?” and “How can I 
get the silent ones to speak?” These 
are the two questions most com- 
monly asked by discussion leaders. 
Neither can be answered without 
asking first “What is ‘too long’?” 
and “Contribute to what?” 

If leader and group think of dis- 
cussion merely as exploring a topic, 
or as a kind of elementary public- 
speaking class, the leader has no 
objective standard to apply. In the 
first instance he is forced to hold 
the speakers to what he himself 
considers to be the point or the 
proper subdivisions of the subject; 
in the second he has to weigh the 
enthusiasm, prestige, or need for 
practice of the talking member 
against the boredom of the others 
or their need to express themselves. 
No leader should let himself be 
put in this position. 

The remedy is, always to have 
clearly in mind a question or state- 
ment on which the group is trying 
to agree. It is natural to want to 
avoid formal motions, but it is 
dangerous to go to the opposite ex- 
treme and try to start talk by all 
sorts of devices, leaving it till later 
to “pull the discussion together.” 
It is better, even when the mem- 
bers are not ready to commit them- 
selves on a “hot” problem, to spend 
some‘time at the very start on find- 
ing a discussable question, and then 


to refer to it until it has been dis- 
posed of. (We hope to deal with 
what is a discussable question in a 
future article. ) 


If the group demands an out- 
line, or a review of “the facts,” at the 
outset, the leader will be wise to 
refuse. He should warn them that 
the outline-introduction is a carry- 
over from teaching and that he 
is not prepared to lead a class—at 
least not until they have decided 
what they need to learn. If a study 
group is what they really want, his 
problems will be different. The 
process of finding out what is so 
is not the same as the process of 
agreeing on what we want—both 
may be needed in the same 
ning but the shift from one to the 
other should be made consciously. 


eve- 


Sometimes a group is not really 
interested either in increasing its 
knowledge or in arriving at a group 
decision; what it really wants is 
talk for talk’s sake. The members 
of such a group may be just wak- 
ing up to an interest in public ques- 
tions. They find it stimulating to 
hear other people’s opinions and 
discover that there is a wide var- 
iety among them; they are titillat- 
ed by having their complacencics 
and prejudices attacked, whether o1 
not they are shaken. This type o! 
discussion may be enjoyed indefi- 
nitely by those who find an outlet 
or social satisfaction just in talk 











But it has definite dangers. 
Although stimulating at first, it may 
actually increase apathy by em- 
phasizing the many-sidedness of ev- 
ery problem and by leaving the 
individual with a feeling of help- 
lessness at the prospect of making 
up his own mind. 

The habits and methods of this 
kind of discussion tend to carry 
over into other types and to im- 
pede progress; we have no right to 
ask people, for whom talking is 
not fun, to help us work out solu- 
tions to community problems, and 
then to allow them to become bog- 
ged down in a general airing of 
views. Formulation and concentra- 
tion on a discussable question will 
help to avoid this. 

When once the group has a dis- 
cussable question clear in their 
minds, the leader’s position is strong 
and then he can easily decide when 
to say “Excuse me, Mr. X, but I 
think perhaps you have persuaded 
us already—your point is... ?”; 
or, “Just a minute, Mrs. Y—I’d like 
to make sure that the other mem- 
bers feel they can use this informa- 
tion right now. Shall we ask Mrs. 
Y to go on with this valuable ma- 
terial? or will one of you repeat 
the particular question we were 
asking? Mrs. Y’s answer to 
that is . ? Any comments?”— 
and so the ball is back in play. 

The very quiet person will be 
less of a problem, too, if the group 
is pursuing a realistic and manage- 
able proposal. If the question is a 
good one, the leader has only to 
state it and pause (twenty seconds 


is not too long.) If there is no re- 
sponse, do not talk on the point 
yourself; first ask about the ques- 
tion, is it ambiguous? does it de- 
pend on another question that has 
not been answered? (Pause again). 
If there is still no reaction, repeat 
the question in the form of a pro- 
position: “Then, are we agreed 
that ?” Watch all the faces, 
and call first on someone who looks 
ready and has not spoken before, 
if the others give you time; if not, 
give a chance to everyone later, but 
do not press. (Call by name only 
on those who actually had their 
mouths open.) Sooner or later the 
silent one will have to speak rath- 
er than let pass something with 
which he disagrees; your business 
is to hold the discussion on one 
line long enough for the disagree- 
ments to take shape, and to keep 
the pace slow enough for the slow- 
but-solid thinker. This is, in fact, the 
only way you can help the quiet 
one; to have to blurt out something 
or other in answer to a direct ques- 
tion, when in the middle of think- 
ing out something else, will not 
make it easier to speak up next 
time. 

Will this slow pace cause the dis- 
cussion to “bog down”? Try it 
and see! In my experience, discus- 
sions are stalled either by talk for 
talk’s sake, or by shifting to a fresh 
train of thought before the mem- 
bers have got up any momentum on 
the first, not by silences—provided 
there is a question to focus the 
thoughts of all. 

Mary NEEDLER 














Calling All 


Citizens 





NO LAUGHING MATTER! 


Citizens’ Forum groups do not 
think the Comics are a Laughing 
Matter. Reports sent in following 
the recent broadcast on the topic 
made that quite clear. And this is 
not merely because they don’t think 
they are funny. Forums in all prov- 
inces are prepared to take the men- 
ace of the comic books seriously. 
British Columbia called them 
“frightening” and such words as 
“lurid”, “vulgar”, “salacious” and 
“sadistic” were used again and again. 
Yet there was nothing like complete 
and sweeping condemnation. A sub- 
stantial minority everywhere (and a 
majority in Quebec) feel that we 
may bein some danger of becoming 
hysterical on the subject. The child 
with a reasonably good background 
can probably take the horrors of the 
books pretty much in his 
stride. They may even serve as a 
harmless outlet for certain aggres- 
sive instincts. And many boys and 
girls are quite capable of reading 
good things while they still indulge 
in some trash. The child with an 
insecure background who may read 
nothing else is really the only one 
in danger. 

Although several provinces point- 
ed out that the comic books make 


comic 





a subtle appeal to the anti-social in- 
stincts of the child, there were warn- 
ings against blaming them for juve- 
nile delinquency. Alberta believes 
there is not enough evidence yet to 
prove the case. A couple of groups 
in Saskatchewan are convinced that 
so many factors contribute to delin- 
quency that it is almost ridiculous 
to lay such stress on any one. And 
the Maritimes suggest that we are 
much too eager to find a scapegoat 
whenever we get into difficulties. 

Now what should we do about 
comic books? 

By a small majority, the groups 
across the country don’t want cen- 
sorship. And they advance a variety 
of reasons. Among these are: cen- 
sorship would be ineffective and we 
would quickly develop a_ bootleg 
problem; banning anything makes it 
more desirable; we will never be- 
come a mature people unless we 
learn to cope with our social prob- 
lems as citizens and cease to depend 
at every turn on drastic government 
action. Of course, there are many 
groups who believe that there is no 
solution short of censorship. They 
are convinced that public opinion is 
not sufficiently aroused to make 4 
campaign of boycott do the job. Th 











forum at Gimli, Manitoba, is one of 
this number. After their discussion, 
this forum drew up a formal resolu- 
tion asking the government to take 
action. 

But the forums did not stop at 
deploring the comics. The most in- 
teresting part of their reports out- 
lined suggestions for what the citi- 
zen can do in his own community. 
It was firmly stated by many groups 
that parents must assume more re- 
sponsibility. It is not enough to for- 
bid the child to buy the books and 
let it go at that. This is a negative 
approach and—while it may give the 
parent a fine sense of duty done—it 
is almost useless. Any child can see 
the comics if he takes the trouble. 
Parents should really concern them- 
selves with what the child is read- 
ing, and see to it that he is provided 
with decent fare in his own home. 
The next point brought out most 
frequently is that we need more chil- 
dren’s libraries and more inexpen- 
sive children’s books. There is simp- 
ly not sufficient good reading materi- 
al for children at prices the average 
family can afford. And adequate li- 
braries exist only in large urban cen- 
tres. The library situation is not 
something the individual citizen can 
do much about. But citizens in 
groups can do a great deal. 

A most valuable suggestion is 
based on the view that the comic 
book is big business and that the 
only way to discipline it is to hit it 
where it hurts—in the cash register. 
Distributors who sell the most ob- 


jectionable books can be boycotted 
if people get together and make a 
stand. If enough distributors are 
given this treatment, publishers will 
soon feel the impact and will be 
forced to mend their ways. Time 
and again it is declared that the 
Home and School Association can 
do the best job of organizing public 
opinion to take action. Parents who 
are really worried about this comic 
book problem should lend their sup- 
port to their local association. 


A Saskatchewan group gave per- 
haps the best expression to an inter- 
esting point of view. This group con- 
tends that the comic book is here to 
stay and that it is potentially an “at- 
tractive medium of education and 
entertainment”. We should see that 
this medium is used in the best in- 
terests of our children. The point is 
that publishers can be persuaded to 
do a better job if we indicate that 
we want it. Instead of the present 
gaudy and garish art work, the il- 
literate and vulgar text, the cheap 
social and political propaganda and 
the blatant glorification of crime and 
violence, we might have history, 
biography and adventure simply told 
and well illustrated. Already there 
are some good comic books. And 
comic book techniques are being 
employed to explain complicated 
subjects in a concise and graphic 
way. We must make the publishers 
realize that we will support them if 
they put these techniques to intel- 
ligent use. 








Farm Forum 


News 


PROTECTING THE FUTURE 


Insurance for the farmer was the theme of January discussions in 
National Farm Radio Forum. The first topic, “A Cushion for Disaster,” 
opened up the question of crop insurance. The second one, “A Matter 
of Policy,’ dealt with general insurance with special reference to fire, 
automobile accident and life insurance. Finally, the Forums discussed social 
security under the title “In Time of Need.” 

Some of the Forum findings in this series proved very interesting. 
Insurance companies, for instance, might learn something of value to 
them in the Forum reports on fire, automobile accident and life insurance. 
What Insurance Protection Do Farmers Have? 

A poll question was taken to find out how many of the families in 
Farm Forum have insurance protection. Here are the results. 

Percentage of Farm Forum Families That are Protected by: 

Automobile 

Fire Insurance Accident Insurance Life Insurance 

British Columbia 87% 78% 74% 
Alberta 83 78 71 
Saskatchewan 69 88 57 
Manitoba 93 58 75 
Ontario 94 76 73 
Quebec 96 23 76 
New Brunswick 87 12 69 
Nova Scotia 71 20 63 
Prince Edward Island 94 16 70 
Canada 92 75 72 

The above figures show that while a high percentage of farmers in 
every province take out fire insurance, the number that take out auto- 
mobile and life insurance is considerably lower, and, in the case of auto- 
mobile insurance, the percentage varies widely from province to province. 

Answers to other questions discussed on the same evening threw some 
light on the attitudes of farm people to these three kinds of insurance. 
The Forum findings showed that: 

Most farmers (85% of the Forums) feel they get good value for 
their money in fire insurance. 
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¥ There is less satisfaction with automobile accident insurance. Only 
38 per cent of the Forums feel they get good value for their money. The 
main reason given for this dissatisfaction is that the rates are too high. 
As one Forum put it: “We all agreed Automobile Insurance should be 
compulsory. Car insurance costs too much for the average farmer and if 
they had a compulsory scheme backed by the government it would cost 
much less and everyone would have to carry it.” 

” The reasons why so many farmers do not take out life insurance are- 

(1) their income is too unstable; 

(2) they feel their farm is their security; 

(3) Life Insurance as an investment is too expensive in comparison 
with returns from other investments such as the farm. 
Social Security and the Farmer 


Is the trend towards social security measures a good or a bad thing? 
Almost 80 per cent of the Farm Forums agree that the trend towards 
social security is a good thing. The reasons given for favouring this trend 
are mainly: 

“ Social security measures promote a higher standard of living; 

“ They help to remove fear of the future; 

“ They improve health standards; 

“ Family allowances promote child welfare generally and more regu- 

lar attendance at schools. 

Those who object to the trend towards social security measures do so 
on the grounds that they: 

“ Encourage laziness; 

“ Lead to increased taxes. 

Old Age Pensions 

How should we handle the problem of old age pensions? 

Most of the Farm Forums think old age pensions should go to 
everyone, without a means test, and at a lower age than 70. The amount 
of the pension should also be increased, is the general opinion of the 
Forums. The pension age most frequently suggested by the Forums is 65, 
but 60 and even 55, were suggested by some. The amount of the pension 
should be $40 or $50 a month. Many Forums think the pensions should 
be financed on a contributory basis. 





Farm Forum folks will rejoice at the announcement that Ralph Camp- 
bell of Foxboro, Ontario, now a senior at the University of Toronto, has 
been awarded a Rhodes Scholarship for three years’ study at Oxford. Ralph 
worked on his family’s farm from the time he graduated from High School 
until he joined the RCAF. During these years, 1937-1942, he was active in 
junior farm activities, was secretary-treasurer of the local Federation of 
Agriculture and organized 22 Farm Forums in the county. In the RCAF 
he won the DFC with bar. Returning to the farm for a year before going to 
University he organized 15 more Farm Forums. Farm people in Ontario 
will follow his career with interest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 


At the International Conference 
on Correspondence Education held 
in Nebraska last October, the Cana- 
dian delegation, eleven in_ all, 
organized a Canadian Council of 
Correspondence Education consist- 
ing of representatives of those 
provincial departments of education 
which give correspondence courses. 
Mr. J. G. Buck, Principal of the 
Saskatchewan Government Corres- 
pondence School, is president and 
the secretary is Mr. W. D. Mills, 
director of correspondence instruc- 
tion for Nova Scotia. 

The objectives of the Council 
are (1) to improve the status of 
this form of education in Canada, 
(2) to serve as an official represen- 
tative of Canadian correspondence 
education, (3) to facilitate the ex- 
change of information and (4) to 
make the public more aware of this 
form of education. 


The Council plans to found a 
special course on citizenship to pre- 
pare for naturalization those thou- 
sands of newcomers who do not 
have access to organized classroom 
instruction such as is being carried 
on in most Canadian cities. 


The extent to which correspon- 
deuce education is being carried on 
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in Canada is indicated by recent 
figures from British Columbia where 
6,000 students are enrolled in 102 
courses. Many of these courses are 
for students in small and remote 
high schools, but more than half 
of the students enrolled are not 
attending any school and may be 
classified as adults. These students 
come from all walks of life and 
from every level of academic edu- 
cation and include sanitorium pa- 
tients and prison inmates. 


NEW TOOLS 


Do you want to inform the mem- 
bers of your organization about 
some important matter this month 
like the work of the United Nations? 
Most of us will sometime be faced 
with such a question. And most of 
us will make an announcement, send 
out a letter, or circulate a pamphlet 
or two. But not the United Steel- 
workers! Imagination and equip- 
ment have been combined to 
produce a much more vital presen- 
tation. 


Head of the educational program 
of the Steelworkers in Canada is 
Howard Conquergood. Howard is 
known as a “gadgeteer” and a 
great proponent of wire and tape 
recorders. Won over by his enthusi- 





ism, many of the unions have 


quipped themselves with recorders, 
film strip projectors and motion 
picture projectors. 


Last month the United Nations 
\ssociation approached the Steel- 
workers to ask that the union mem- 
bership be told about the work of 
UNA. A few pamphlets and film- 
strips were available for distribution. 

Immediately the wire recorder 
was brought out and the UNA Sec- 
retary put his story onto a spool of 
wire. Next Mr. Conquergood rushed 
his recorder up to the University 
of Toronto to get a first hand story 
from President Smith, also president 
of the UNA. Mr. Mosher of Ottawa, 
President of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, was next interviewed 
and his statement recorded over the 
telephone. The last task was to re- 
cord music and commentary to 
provide a sound track for the film- 
strip. 

The next day each union received 
a spool of wire by mail from which 
these speeches could be relayed. 
They had two first-hand statements 
trom UNA leaders and a message 
irom their own president. They had 
a half-hour program of photographs 
and charts on the strip of films with 
an explanatory sound track. With 
their interest whetted by these stim- 
ulating media, the members carried 
home the more solid pamphlets and 
studied them with some apprecia- 
tion of their value. 


TRAINING LABORATORY 


The National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, spon- 
sored by the Department of Adult 
Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United 


States, will have its third session 
again next summer at Gould Aca- 
demy, Bethel, Maine. The dates this 
year will be slightly later than 
formerly. The Laboratory will open 
on June 19, and last for three weeks. 
Last year nearly one-tenth of the 
delegates were Canadians. It is 
hoped that others will plan to in- 
clude this interesting training course 
in adult education in their plans 
for next summer. 


VISIT TO ENGLAND 


During the month of November 
the directors of audio-visual services 
of all the provinces and Newfound- 
land travelled to Britain by air as 
guests of the J. Arthur Rank Film 
Company to advise about Canadian 
educational film needs. Mr. Bram- 
well Chancler of Charlottetown was 
named to represent the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 

Discussions were held on films 
needed in Canadian schools, quali- 
ties essential in good films, French 
language version requirements and 
adult education film needs. Con- 
siderable attention was given to 
methods of training teachers in class- 
room use of visual aids. The visitors 
were able to give some guidance in 
the selection of a commentator’s 
voice that would be more readily 
intelligible to the ears of a typical 
Canadian student. 


The visit is felt to have served the 
purpose of establishing a closer liai- 
son with British producers of visual 
aids and it is hoped that more edu 
cational films, particularly on Brit- 
ish history and English literature, 
may be produced which will be use 
ful in Canada. 








UNION WINTER SCHOOL 

The second Union Winter 
School, conducted by the Education 
Committee of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour in_ cooperation 
with the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations of the University of Toron- 
to, was held from January 30 to 
February 5 at the University of To- 
ronto, Ajax Campus, Pickering, 
Ontario. The curriculum for this 
week of intensive training for 
stewards, officers, committee men 
and other leaders in the trade un- 
ion shows considerable 
expansion over the first year. In 
addition to technical and _ strictly 
union there were several 
of a more general nature, such as 
“Economic and Political Trends,” 
“Government of Canada,” “Labour 
“Current Canadian Econom- 


movement 


courses, 


Law,” 


ic Problems,” and “Philosophy for 


the Worker.” There were students 
in attendance from all parts of the 
Dominion. 


IN DENMARK 

Three interesting little items 
about Denmark from quite unre- 
lated sources have recently attract- 
ed our notice. One was to the ef- 
fect that the number of women in 
the Danish parliament has trebled 
since the war; there are now 23. 
The next concerned the innovation 
of a Minister for Housewives in the 
Danish government, a minister 
without portfolio who “has her 
fingers in the pie of nearly every 
enterprise in the country.” The 
housewives of Denmark are free to 
consult her about food, clothing, 
housing, education and health! 


And finally we read that the gov- 
ernment of Denmark has contract- 


ed that, wherever there are ten 
people who wish to study any sub- 
ject, they will provide a teacher 
and a locale for a class. 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNIQUES 

Cooperative educational _ tech- 
niques were reviewed at the Cana- 
dian Cooperative Congress in Win- 
nipeg in a panel discussion on the 
afternoon of March 9. Members 
of the panel included Dr. John 
Friesen, Director of Field Service 
and Public Relations, Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, Mr. Leonard Har- 
man, General Secretary, United 
Cooperatives of Ontario; Mr. Alex 
Laidlaw, Assistant Director, Exten- 
sion Department, St. Francis Xavier 
University; Mr. Glenn W. Thomp- 
son, Educational Director, Midland 
Cooperative Wholesale and Mr. 
C. Maurice Wieting, Director of 
Information and Education, Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assoc., Ohio. 
Jerry Voorhis, Executive Secretary 
of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., acted as chairman of the 
panel, summed up arguments, and 
commented on suggestions of Con- 
gress in the light of his own experi- 
ence. 

Supplementing the discussions of 
the panel was a preliminary report 
on Cooperative Education in Cana- 
dian Schools, prepared by Dr. John 
Friesen. Dr. Friesen is the chairman 
of a national committee appointed 
for the purpose of making a survey 
on the extent of cooperative content 
in the curricula of elementary, high 
school, university and teacher-train- 
ing institutions in Canada. He is 
being assisted by officials of provin- 
cial departments of education and 
cooperative leaders. 





UNESCO 
NOTES 


Book Coupons 


One barrier to the free exchange 
of ideas and information between 
countries has been the network of 
currency restrictions which makes 
it exceedingly difficult for individu- 
als or learned and scientific societies 
to purchase publications from out- 
side their own boundaries. UNEsco’s 
Book Coupon scheme, which was 
launched on a one-year experimen- 
tal basis on December first, aims to 
break down that barrier. 

The coupon scheme practically 
amounts to the introduction of a 
new international medium of ex- 
change, backed by a “hard” cur- 
rency reserve supplied by UNeEsco. 
(Hard currency means, practically, 
American dollars.) The scheme will 
work approximately like this: A 
library in Czechoslovakia wishes to 
acquire a certain book from Eng- 
land. The librarian finds out from 
an English bookseller how much the 
book costs and whether it is obtain- 
able. Then he goes to the Distribut- 
ing Agency for coupons in Czecho- 
slovakia and purchases coupons in 
sufficient quantity to cover his 
purchase, using Czechoslovakian 
currency. These he sends with his 
order to the English bookseller. The 
bookseller sends the book to the 
library and presents his coupons to 
Unesco, which repays him in 
pounds sterling. 

The coupons are issued in the 
following denominations: 25 cents, 
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$1.00, $3.00, and $10.00. The 
smallest denomination was espe- 
cially designed to enable purchas- 
ers to pay for single issues of perio- 
dicals, reprints, etc., payment for 
which is particularly difficult under 
present currency regulations in most 
countries. (It will be a great day for 
Foop For THoucut when we re- 
ceive our first book coupon in pay- 
ment for an issue!) 


During the experimental period, 
only thirteen countries will be par- 
ticipating. If the scheme works well 
and too many technical difficulties 
do not develop, in time all nations 
members of UNEsco may partici- 
pate. Right now $100,000 worth of 
coupons are on sale in China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Po- 
land and the United Kingdom. 
$50,000 worth have been donated to 
Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Indonesia, 
Iran, the Philippines and Poland. 








Canadians with UNESCO 

Dean A. C. Lewis, of the Ontario 
College of Education, has been ap- 
pointed to represent Canada on a 
four-man team which will carry 
out an agreement signed last De- 
cember by the Philippines Govern- 
ment and Unesco for an education 
mission to visit that country. The 
mission will cover elementary edu- 
cation, teacher-training aspects of 
elementary education and _ adult 
education. 

The work was scheduled to begin 
in the Philippines on February 5 
and to continue for about three 
months. 

Dr. James A. Gibson, of Carleton 
College, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Canadian Council 
for Reconstruction through UNEsco, 
presented a gift of $15,000 to the 
Pasteur Institute of France in a 


short ceremony at the Institute on 


January 5. The money has been 
put at the disposal of the Institute 
to be used for the purchase of scien- 
tific equipment. In addition, the 
Institute has been offered, for a 
period of three years, subscriptions 
to a number of learned and profes- 
sional periodicals. 

In making the presentation Dr. 
Gibson read a letter from former 
Prime Minister King saying that 
this gift is designed to help the insti- 
tution “to continue the scientific 
and humanitarian services which 
have earned for it the highest recog- 
nition throughout the world.” 

While in Paris Dr. Gibson also at- 
tended a two-day conference of ex- 
perts on educational reconstruction. 

Professor J. D. Ketchum of the 
Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, attended a confer- 


ence of social psychologists 
United Nations officials called 
Unesco in New York in January, 
to plan studies of the psychologic: 
aspects of international conferen: 
International Agreement 

Unesco has communicated to its 
Member States the text of an 
agreement which will remove all 
customs duties and quantitative 
restrictions on the importation of 
films and other visual and auditory 
materials which have been certified 
to be of an educational, scientific 
or cultural character. 

The agreement, which becomes 
operative after acceptance by ten 
states, is the first international agree- 
ment to be sponsored by UNEsco, 
and applies to films, film strips and 
microfilm, sound recordings, glass 
slides, models, wall charts, maps and 
posters. It was approved by the 
Third Session of the General Con- 
ference at its recent meeting in 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

To obtain the privileges provided 
under the agreement, the film or 
recording must be certified to be of 
an educational, scientific or cultural 
character by the government of the 
country where it was produced, and 
the government of the importing 
country must be willing to accept 
the certificate. In accepting a cer- 
tificate, the government of the 
importing country can, if it wishes, 
limit the use of the imported materi- 
als to non-profit-making purposes. 

Among UNEsco’s functions un- 
der the agreement are to publish 
catalogues of all certifications mad 
and to support legitimate claims for 
exemption. In all disputes, however, 
the decision of the importing coun- 
try remains final. 





* Film Councils enrich 
rural community living. 


Let’s Go to the Movies 


By Charles W. Lawson 


What has been the effect of 
motion pictures on rural thinking? 
Could their influence be extended 
or improved? These two questions 
were recently asked in the National 
Farm Radio Forum, and I would 
like to give you the answers of the 
Langley Film Council. This is a 
purely rural Council dealing with 
16 mm., informational and docu- 
mentary films only, so if you are 
thinking about the commercial 
movie theatres and the production 


of the commercial entertainment 


films, you may as well stop reading 


this article right here. I am not 
going to deal with them in any way, 
except that, as the movement I 
wish to talk about becomes univer- 
sal, it will force the commercial 
to their own advantage— 
to produce and show better types 
of entertainment. 

You ask, what has been the effect 
of motion pictures on rural think- 
ing? The informational and docu- 
mentary films have had a_ very 
beneficial effect. Objections to some 
of the ‘more severe types of educa- 
tional, documentary or religious 
films have been due mainly to lack 
of interest in the subject, or to 
resistance to some new idea, or to 
a lack of knowledge of what the 
film is trying to do—and to insuf- 
ficient or poor interpretation by the 
promoters of the showings. 

By starting, in all communities, 


people 


with what may be called entertain- 
ment programs—showing the types 
of films available, and suggesting 
some of their many uses—we are 
filling a very definite need for 
wholesome entertainment in out-ly- 
ing areas. People walk three to four 
miles to these showings; they have 
no cars. There is always a film that 
relates in some way to some current 
topic, either local, national or in- 
ternational. As a result, neighbours 
have something to talk about after 
the show, or when they meet on the 
road or over the back fence. 


From these showings the desire 
for specialized films has developed, 
for use in discussion circles, with 
lectures, in P.T.A., Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, and other types of meetings— 
the films contributing to a_ better 
understanding of the subjects. 


Country people have not the so- 
called advantages of city dwellers, 
of getting on the street car or bus 
to go to the Library, the Art Gal- 
leries, lectures by prominent speak- 
ers or any of the special features 
that a city provides. But, for in- 
stance: 

Vancouver saw the exhibit of the 
paintings of Emily Carr—once. We 
in the country saw Klee Wyck,— 
not once, but several times. 

Toronto has its Royal Ontario 


Museum. We in the country saw 
Flight of the Dragon. 














Mr. Lawson took part in the 
recent Farm Radio Forum broad- 
cast on “We Go to the Movies’. 
The Langley Film Council of 
which he writes was used for the 
shooting of the National Film 
Board’s Film and You which 
shows the organization and opera- 
tion of a Film Council (Foop For 
Tuoucut, December 1948) 











Winnipeg has its Musical Festival. 
We saw and heard Listen to the 
Prairies and Leningrad Music Hall. 

The papers are full of the United 
Nations. We saw One World or 
None and Man, One Family. 

Various agricultural ideas and 
developments are advanced. We 
saw Soils for Tomorrow and Plow- 
ing Match. 

This could go on indefinitely, but 
the important point is: these films 
were discussed, to some degree at 
least, and made rural life better in 
many ways. We thus have a broader 
education for all ages, adults as well 
as children. 

Children talk about what they 


have seen. These visual impressions 
last. We have had children of seven 
and eight years of age talk to us 
about films that we showed in their 
district over twelve months ago. 
Oh! Ho! Now he’s bringing in 
the children you say! Yes, for af- 


ter all is said and done, who are 
Tomorrow’s Citizens? And by the 
way, you should see the film of that 
name; it will make you think. The 
birch rod of “don’t, don’t” is a 
poor child-trainer. A positive psy- 
chological appeal, as in films, is 
much more effective. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of our showing of 


the film Blasting Caps, which is 
directed primarily to children. [e- 
fore the showing there had been 
several cases of the theft of blast- 
ing caps and accidents with them. 
But the morning after the film, a 
boy who had seen it, walking to 
school, saw a cardboard box on 
the road. Instead of kicking it or 
throwing a stone at it, as boys are 
wont to do, he picked it up and 
turned it in to competent author- 
ity — seventy-six blasting caps. The 
boy had learned the danger from 
the film. 

The film Working Eyes has re- 
sulted in better lighting in some 
homes and Community Halls. 
Kitchen Come True has been in- 
strumental in the remodeling of 
some homes. Niagara Frontier, a 
travelogue, strange as it may seem, 
has taught one man how to “bud” 
his fruit trees. Who can name all 
the benefits from films? 

A great many agencies and or- 
ganizations have had a hand in 
these developments in all parts of 
Canada. We in Langley are espe- 
cially indebted to the National Film 
Board for their many services, but 
particularly for their rural circuits, 
from which we have the growing 
Film Council movement. We and 
all who ask are assured of their 
continued support and assistance. 

Yes, motion pictures have had a 
very beneficial effect on rural think- 
ing. 

An affirmative answer to the sec- 
ond question places anyone who has 
the development of this movement 
at heart squarely on the spot. Yes, 
I am placing myself on that spot 
when I say that the influence of 
motion pictures on rural thinking 








and is, being extended and 
nproved. You must decide what 
levelopments you want and then 
proceed accordingly. 

Mechanical details are as a rule 
very good, although there is oc- 
casionally trouble in the 
speech in British films. Technical 
training films such as Meteorology 
very little value in rural 
areas. But such a technical film as 
Exploring with X-Rays is very val- 
uable. So care must be exercised in 
what films are selected. 

Speakers and lecturers should be 
encouraged to request films on their 
subjects. Not only does it help them 

they are sometimes a little back- 
ward in acknowledging this — but 
also it makes the subject clearer to 
the audience. A good example was 
our use of the film Vegetable In- 


( r) 
ill, 


some 


are of 


sects at a Farmers’ Institute meet- 
ing, being addressed by Dr. Newton 
of Saanich, on the subject of In- 
sect Control. 

In Junior Farmer work, the film 
Early Start is fine for organiza- 
tional work, but very definite train- 
ing films for coaching work are 
needed. These should be made, not 
in the universities or agricultural 
colleges, but right on the field 
where the records prove that this 
work is being successfully carried 
on. 

Agricultural papers especially, 
Parent-Teacher Association litera- 
ture, Food for Thought of the Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and other serious reading 


that goes into the home, should be 
encouraged to recommend related 
films, by name and source of sup- 


Film Council showings appeal to all ages. 
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ply if possible, as a footnote to 
articles. This applies with excep- 
tional force to the advance notices, 
or literature, of the subjects of 
Citizens’ Forum and Farm Radio 
Forum where the use of films is 
being developed now. I would like 
to stress the advance information 
angle, especially for us in the West, 
so as to give us time to book the 
films for showing on or before the 
subject date. 

New films that we read about in 
the papers should be released more 
quickly. Pending some other ar- 
rangement, encouragement might 
be given to permanent libraries to 
obtain these films for release on a 
rental basis to those organizations 
that desire the newer films. 


We must be careful that we 


don’t develop the idea that films 
are just a passing pleasure. We are 


just beginning to look at films, to 
study what is in them, what they 
suggest and what new knowledge 
or information we can get from 
them. The recognized use of films 
should be encouraged and assisted 
wherever possible. 

Equipment for use of visual aids 
is costly. Schools and churches are 
exempt from duty on this equip- 
ment, a large part of which has 
to be imported. Film Councils and 
such groups are just as much “edu- 
cational” and use the very same ma- 
terial. Why shouldn’t they be en- 
titled to the exemptions as well? 
This brings up the matter of financ- 


ing. While rural areas may ly 
classed as well-to-do, it is a fact that 
there are large areas that have not 
much ready cash for anything be- 
yond the ordinary necessities. In 
these areas, as I believe in most 
other places, the organizations or 
groups of people who are promot- 
ing the use of films have no finan- 
ces, nor are they money-raising or- 
ganizations. I would like to see the 
service clubs or other money-raising 
organizations take on the cost of 
equipment for this very important 
work. Ordinary membership fees 
in film councils and such groups are 
only sufficient to meet operation 
costs. 

For my own group, I know that 
the service will continue to improve. 
The people are demanding it. Our 
community showings which are 
well attended are supplying a defi- 
nite need. With cooperation be- 
tween the Council and the various 
organizations, the very great need 
for detailed discussion on one or 
two films at a time or as a tie in 
with a lecture is recognized and we 
hope will grow to be the main work 
of the Council. For this we will 
have to train more discussion lead- 
ers, but it can be done. 

Investigate this medium — for 
pleasure, assistance, information or 
learning, and then you will be able 
to say with me that motion pictures 
can and will have an extended and 
improved influence in the 
areas. 


rural 


All the films mentioned in this article were obtained through the facill- 
ties of the National Film Board, except “Leningrad Music Hall” from the Na- 
tional Film Society; “Plowing Match” from the Imperial Oil Co. Ltd.; “Blasting 
Caps” from the Canadian Industries Ltd. “Working Eyes” and “Exploring with 
X-Rays” from the Canadian General Electric Co. 





LET’S DISCUSS IT 
The National Film Board are now 

producing film discussion guides on a 
number of new and important films. 
These guides describe the content and 
purpose of the film; some of them pro- 
vide hints about introducing it; a num- 
ber of suggestive discussion questions 
are included along with a list of other 
films and reading materials. 

To give some idea of the nature of 
these aids, here are extracts from three 
recent guides: 

“Science Helps the Farmer. Produced 
by the National Film Board, 1948, for 
the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture. Running time: 18 
Colour. 

In a country like Canada, where we 
have, by comparison with most other 
countries in the world, a very well de- 
veloped farming industry, highly mech- 
anized and well serviced with technical 
and research facilities, it is all too easy 
for us to think that all this modern 
farm practice, like Topsy, just “grow- 
ed”. 

Science Helps the Farmer lifts the 
curtain momentarily on this world of 
scientific research in its relation to farm- 
ng and shows some of the accomplish- 
ments of the men of Canada’s Experi- 
mental Farms, the Research Labora- 
tories and the Science Services. It 


minutes. 


hows a little of the gigantic never- 
ending task that has been and will con- 
tinue to be essential to agriculture in 
the research and through the diligence 
f our scientists.” 


“When all The People Play. Produced 
by the National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 1948. Running Time: 26 min- 
utes. Black and White. 

The film shows us what happens 
when people recognize that recreation 
is something worth thinking about and 
planning for. What we see is not a 
revelation—all the people don’t wake 
up one bright morning with a common 
desire to do something about recreation 
—but rather we see how a plan grows 
from the energies of those who see 
the need and get the community busy 
doing something about it. 

The film introduces people and a 
place not unlike our own. The place 
has some facilities — open spaces, a 
tennis court, an empty building suit- 
able for a centre and the like — but 
it requires a common plan. The people 
are much the same as we are, with 
interests similar to ours. We see them 
in the film making a living, fixing 
things around a home, and spending 
a little leisure-time as enjoyably as may 
be. What people are doing with leisure- 
time is the substance of the film. 

Of the people who live in the com- 
munity, it is the youth whose need for 
recreation is most obvious. From play 
—the give-and-take tussle and the team 
spirit of games — young people gain 
healthy stimulation and exercise. Play 
encourages not only healthy bodies but 
also healthy attitudes. This emphasis 
on recreation as the right of youth does 
not distract from the film’s main pur- 
pose in showing that a plan for recrea- 








tion should be for people of all ages, 

and should include a wide variety of 

interests.” 

“Designing Women. Produced for 
Council of Industrial Design in 
Great Britain. Running time: 24 min- 
utes. 

This is a film about two women’s 
designs on a home—not about women’s 
designs on men. We find the man al- 
ready wedded and the couple tackling 
the next step— furnishing a home — 
with the aid of Miss Design and Miss 
Arty. As we watch the bare dwelling 
being transformed into a tasteful living 
place we learn the rules of sensible 
home design. Miss Design’s correction 
of Miss Arty’s clutter offers us some 
clues for improving our own homes. 

The difference between a harmoni- 
ous, commonsense design for a living 
room, kitchen and bedroom and the 
“arty” alternative will likely amuse you 
as you follow the film, but it is well to 
bear in mind that the house you live 
in may be just as odd and amusing to 
strangers. Either that, or your home 
may be so like another that both might 
have been furnished by mail order from 
the same restricted choice. 

The film offers three questions to be 
asked in selecting objects for our 
homes — Does it work? Is it attrac- 
tive? Is it genuine and well made?” 


FEATURE FILMS AND FORUMS 
The release of The Snake Pit re- 
minds us that for a satisfactory film 
forum it isn’t always necessary to use 
a documentary film. Quite the con- 
trary. Some of the best discussions are 
touched off by the material in a fea- 
ture film. Conversely, it can be argued 
that some films should not be seen 
unless there is a chance after the 
screening for reflection and intelligent 
discussion under skilled leadership. 
Such a film is The Snake Pit, which 
shows life in a hospital for the “insane” 
with all the ugliness and the terror 
and the grandeur of human personality 


that can be found in such a place. It 
succeeds very well in its intent, al- 
though it might have been as disap- 
pointing as some of the moronic films 
dealing with psychiatry that have pre- 
ceded it. There are times when it al- 
most slips—into the banal, the cinderella 
formula, the sensational — but always 
it recovers its balance and its integrity. 
It is an honest job and a deeply moving 
film. 

But the subject it treats is both 
complex and difficult. Despite the im- 
pact of the film, in fact because of that 
impact, if insights are to be deepened, 
it misunderstandings are to be cleared 
up and if fears are to be quieted, the 
film ought to be followed by discussion 
under very able guidance. 

Why not try this kind of a film 
forum? Have your group go together 
to The Snake Pit (or The Best Years oj 
Our Lives, Monsieur Verdoux, Treas- 
ure of Sierra Madre, Gentlemen's 
Agreement). After the film go to 
someone’s home or to a coffee shop and 
have your discussion. Be sure your lead- 
er is familiar with the film and its 
issues and leave plenty of time for the 
discussion. 


CHILDREN’S FILM LIBRARY 

A Children’s Film Library Commit- 
tee has now been established for the 
purpose of improving the quality of 
film entertainment for young people 
across the country. The committee, 
which owes its inception to the National 
Film Society, now has the blessing and 
approval of ten major film distributing 
companies in Canada. 

The first group of ten selected film 
features, both American and British 
productions, has been reviewed by the 
committee at special screenings and 
also played before juvenile audiences 
at theatres in what has been called the 
“wiggle test” for the reaction among 
children from eight to twelve years of 
age. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIETY 


[he Values of Life by E. J. Urwick. 
Edited, with an introductory essay 
on his social philosophy, by John 
A. Irving, University of Toronto 
Press, 1948, $3.50. 


This is a posthumous volume of es- 
says on values by the late Professor 
E. J. Urwick, formerly head of the 
Departments of Political Economy and 
of Social Science in the University of 
Toronto. Professor Urwick’s former 
students, both in economics and _ so- 
cial work, need no reminder that he 
was, above all, a philosopher, and as 
such primarily interested in values. 
The introductory essay refers to his 
realisation of the perilous nature of 
the task he was undertaking in “ex- 
pressing judgments concerning some of 
the accepted values of life,’ such as 
love, beauty, happiness, knowledge and 
truth. He was well aware of the un- 
popularity, in our materialistic west- 
ern civilization, of laying stress upon 
the fundamental importance of dis- 
interestedness. Yet he assumed that 
human beings are capable of acting 
disinterestedly and that “in proportion 
as we do this both our conduct and 
our goals acquire a real quality of 
goodness.” 


These essays constitute the attack 
of a very practical and humanitarian 
philosopher upon a world in which 
matter is exalted and spiritual values 
likely to be consequently obscured. 
Ideals, he urges, are living things and 
hard taskmasters, not to be dallied with 


on Sundays and neglected on week- 
days. “If you do not feed them with 
your thought and develop them by 
your actions, they die — for you.” In 
his view, if wealth is a good, it is so 
only as an essential means to a good 
life, and it is subject, unlike friendship 
and simplicity and love, to the law of 
rapidly diminishing returns. The more 
money one has, the less important it 
becomes. Believing this, Professor Ur- 
wick naturally attacks the idea that 
man “should be ‘educated,’ not to live, 
but to make a living; not to be good 
but to make good in the competitive 
struggle for money,” in the belief that 
herein lies the secret of happiness. 

He makes a plea for intellectual 
honesty, for opinions formed at first 
hand, not accepted unquestioningly 
from others, and for an interest in 
quality rather than quantity. He de- 
tests the practice of classifying peo- 
ple and of pretending that what mat- 
ters most about them is their similarity 
to each other, when in reality it is the 
uniqueness of each individual which 
is significant. It is impossible to love 
a class or a mass yet the wise man 
“must be steeped in humanity, and 
possessed of something approaching a 
passionate interest in the welfare of 
human beings. For it is out of the 
depths of his own humanity that his 
wisdom flows; and that well must be 
fed constantly through channels of 
sympathy with the struggles and fail- 
ures of others.” 

Had Professor Urwick lived to pre- 
pare his manuscript for the press him- 








self, he 


one or 


would probably have added 
two concluding sum- 
ming up the argument of the book as 
a whole. Yet as they stand, these ma- 
ture reflections of a great teacher are 
extraordinarily provocative of thought. 
Those who agree with Lord Keynes 
that matters economic are not the per- 
manent - 


essays, 


nor the most important— 
problems of mankind will enjoy this 
book and can scarcely fail to be stimu- 
lated by it. They will share the 
gratitude of Professor Urwick’s former 
friends and students to Professor J. 
A. Irving for editing these essays with 
a comprehensive critical introduction 
and to the staff of the University of 
Toronto Press for an unusually at- 
tractive piece of bookmaking. 
EvIsaBETH WALLACE 


Christianity and Communism, by John 
C. Bennett, Association Press, New 
York, 1948. Canada: G. R. Welch 
and Co., Toronto, $1.75. 

This work is not a discussion of 
political issues, but rather a statement 
of basic beliefs and their relation to 
each other. In five concisely written 
chapters, the author approaches his 
subject from two directions. First, 
communism must be resisted as an op- 
pressive form of power; secondly, much 
that communism represents has valid- 
ity. It has grown and drawn _ its 
strength from inadequate interpreta- 
tions of the Christian religion and 
from the failure of Christianity to real- 
ize the dynamic implications of its 
faith. It is essential that these two 
emphases be kept together, if we are 
to discover the right way of dealing 
with communism. 

The author assesses both the 
strengths and weaknesses of com- 
munism and he shows the points at 
which it is in profound conflict with 
Christian belief. In his discussion of 
the nature of communism he. takes 
full cognizance of the driving force 
behind the movement. “We must. as- 


sume that it is honestly believed that 
communism is the greatest experiment 
in history, an experiment that is ex- 
pected to rid the world of all forms 
of exploitation, indeed of all forms of 
social evil.” The atheistic absolutism 
of communism, which accepts neither 
criticism nor compromise, which de- 
mands the unswerving loyalty of its 
followers, and which in turn provides 
them with a solution for every human 
problem, is diametrically opposed to 
Christian belief. The assumption that 
all evil in the world stems from one 
source is based on a too simple diagno- 
sis of the problem of human nature. 
This, the author contends, is commun- 
ism’s greatest error. Another major 
point of conflict, the communist 
method of dealing with opponents, is 
not so far removed from our own on 
the basis of record, as is generally 
supposed. Think of Hiroshima. “The 
deepest difference between Christian- 
ity and communism in relation to the 
ethic of means is to be found not in 
the precise line we draw when we 
decide what is permitted, but rather 
in the kind of concern for opponents 
as persons.” 


Communism is a philosophy of life; 
it is also a program of action. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, does not 


and should not identify itself with 
any particular form of social organi- 
zation. The means whereby a_ pro- 
gram of action is put into operation 
should always be open to correction 
and criticism. For this reason Chris- 
tianity has a large stake in Western 
democracy. 

Following his dual approach to the 
problem, the author believes that the 
line of conflict is not drawn between 
two forms of social and political or- 
ganization. It is not a case of Capi- 
talism versus Communism, nor of 
United States versus Russia, but it is a 
line drawn through our own society. 
Communism must be resisted, but with 





ial vigour we must resist the distor- 
ms of Christianity from which com- 

inism has derived much of _ its 

irishment. 

it is both refreshing and heartening 

read a logical dispassionate treat- 
vent of a subject charged with emo- 
tional tension. Written primarily for 
students, its chief value lies in _ its 
clarification of the issues. But it leaves 
many questions unanswered. An _ ac- 
ceptance of the author’s point of view 
would undoubtedly alter the spirit in 
which we oppose communism, but in 
what way would it alter our courses 
of action? It would be interesting to 
speculate on the manner in which Dr. 
Bennett would address himself to mem- 
bers of the Trade Union movement. 

CrareE E. Crark 


The Freedom of the Individual in 
Society, by T. E. Jessop, Ryerson 
Press 1948. 80 pp. $1.50. 

The three lectures here published 
were delivered at Queen’s University 


in January 1948, under the Chancellor 
Dunning Trust, “to interpret to men 
and women of the University the re- 
sponsibility of the Individual in the 
modern world.” The lecturer is head 
of the Department of Philosophy at 
the University of Hull, England. 
The first lecture is historical, in 
form at least. It describes very sketch- 
ily, the rise of the idea and practice of 
individual freedom, chiefly under 
Greek and Christian influence, to its 
high point in the 19th century, and 
its sharp decline, especially since 
about 1930. The purpose here is not 
to draw support for the idea from his- 
tory, or even to learn its root causes, 
but rather to open the problem by 
contrasting the high esteem and wide 
acceptance of individual freedom 
“independence, self-rule and _self-re- 
liance”) in the 19th century, with its 
recent and present drastic decline. He 
points out that four great countries 
- Russia and Japan that never had 





New Books 


HOW TO CONQUER 
SHYNESS 


By Pauline Woodruff Titus. This 
book has been written for the 
millions who still do not know 
there is any help for their shy- 
ness. It is packed with definite 
constructive ideas which will 
help the shy to get over their 
tensions, use their talent abili- 
ties, and enjoy their families, 
friends and business associates. 
The author was a speech, per- 
sonality and conversation teach- 
er. For the last eighteen years 
she has devoted herself to help- 
ing shy people to overcome 
their fears. $3.75. 


HOW TO MAKE BETTER 
SPEECHES 


By William G. Hoffman. The 
outstanding feature of this book 
is its practical, concrete ap- 
proach to the problems of the 
speaker. It is a course stripped 
for action which trains the 
speaker to be at home with any 
audience — in any speech situ- 
ation. It shows him how to find 
suitable subjects and how to 
make them interesting for vari- 
ous types of audiences. There is 
a full section on voice and de- 
livery, material on radio, round- 
table, acting chairman, conduct- 
ing business meetings, humour 
and how to tell a story. $4.00. 
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it, and Germany and Italy that did 
have — have openly repudiated the 
idea, and contends that even those 
who still assert the ideal, are neglect- 
ing and losing it — chiefly by mass 
organization in trade unions and other- 
wise, and by creating a “welfare state.” 
“Under democracy (the ordinary man) 
has been given the chance of count- 
ing. His way of using it has been to 
organize himself into masses in which 
he has become only a_ subscribing, 
voting, consuming, and _ producing 
unit, . . . to force the state to become 
more meddlesome and mighty. " 
This is his warning and his challenge. 

The second lecture attempts to 
make clear and duly impressive, the 
nature of freedom and its worth or 
justification. He does not here de- 
scribe freedom of the individual rela- 
tive to society, but rather relative to 
lower orders of nature (as distinctively 
“self-conscious, _ self-controlled and 
conscious of values”) because it is on 
this metaphysical nature of man that 
the rights and duties of social free- 
dom rest. This I judge the best chap- 
ter, clearly, sensitively drawn and 
expressed. 

In the last lecture he tries to face 
the problem of how to gear this free 
individual into a society. He does not 
do this in any thorough and systematic 
way. His main theme is the excellent 
one that responsibility roots in and 
rests upon the individual person, and 
should be kept as close to that source 
as possible. His complaint is that in 
order to shift our responsibilities, to 
gain security and ease, we persuade 
ourselves that every general social 
concern should be handled by the gov- 
ernment. We who should be free men 
bearing these burdens as individuals 
or as a community, are shouldering 
them onto a government that both 
cannot and should not do so much. 

With such general expressions one 
is inclined to agree. But the real 


problem is to determine which pub- 
lic concerns are appropriate to hand 
over to or put upon the government, 
and on what principles this to to be 
decided. On this he gives no help. He 
is obviously strongly opposed to ex- 
tensions of governmental authority in 
general, but with the exception of 
“schools, hospitals, almshouses and the 
like” (which he accepts as proper gov- 
ernmental responsibilities because 
they are “too big” for private hand- 
ling) he makes no specific reference to 
either enterprises or types which 
should or should not be so handled. 


He pleads, with justification, that 
his task is not the specific application, 
but the clarification, of principles. 
But it seems to this reader that he 
does not accomplish even this, and 
further that he distorts the problem 
itself. He represents the State only 
as a coercive power, using ease and 
force, which are subhuman; he ex- 
plicitly considers it the only “recog- 


nized” coercive power, considering all 


outside it in the community to be 
free association, where men act as in- 
dependent individuals; he neglects en- 
tirely the economic and social coer- 
cions and frustrations of free indivi- 
duals; hence he seeks freedom in 
withdrawal from or independence of 
government, rather than, in appropri- 
ate areas, through and by it; he em- 
phasizes the loss of significance of 
the individual in the state and the 
great organizations, like trade unions, 
instead of emphasizing the necessity 
for individuals to make these organi- 
zations “responsible,” by doing their 
share even though it be small, as 
partners in a social enterprise. 


The essential value of the free indi- 
vidual, however, and the warnings he 
issues concerning the threats to free- 
dom, cannot be ignored by any sin- 
cere democrat. 


W. J. McC. 





NEAR EAST 

The United States and the Near East, 
by E. A. Speiser. Harvard University 
Press, 1947. Canada: Reginald Saun- 
ders, Toronto. 263 pp. $3.25. 


The aim of this volume is to make 
clear to Americans what their interests 
in the Near East really are. The author 
divides his work into three parts. In 
Part I he presents an argument from 
geography and history to show that the 
Near East has been, for long periods 
of human history, “the global center 
of gravity.” He believes it is rapidly 
becoming such again. Part II is a sur- 
vey, excellently done, of the forces 
which have shaped the modern Near 
East. Part III is a discussion of “Prob- 
lems of the Present and the Future.” 

The author finds four principal rea- 
sons why the United States must con- 
cern itself with the Near East. First, its 
strategic location: it is the land-bridge 
linking the three continents of the Old 
World and, as such, cannot be allowed 
to fall under the domination of an 
unfriendly power. “Participation in the 
doings of the Near East has come to 
be the equivalent of a seat on the 
world’s geostrategic exchange.” (That 
sentence should appeal to Wall Street!) 
Secondly, “no round-the-world, all- 
weather air route is possible without 
the use of Near East bases.” Thirdly, 
the United States, the world’s greatest 
consumer of oil, is faced with the pros- 
pect of diminishing production at 
home and must assure itself of an 
adequate, long-term supply by turning 
to the tremendous oil reserves of the 
Near East. Access to Near Eastern oil 
is vital to the security and well-being 
of the United States. Fourthly, the 
United States is concerned with a 
satisfactory solution of the Palestine 
problem, presumably because of its own 
influential Jewish minority. 


Professor Speiser’s book undoubtedly 
forms one of the ablest introductions to 


the modern Near East that has yet 


been written. It is all the more regret- 
table, therefore, that the general excel- 
lence of his work is marred by what 
this reviewer regards as a very biased 
appraisal of British policy in Palestine. 
It is quite true, as the writer points 
out, quoting the words of Mr. Bevin, 
that the Near East is “the throat of the 
British Empire” and that, without some 
measure of control over this vital pas- 
sageway, Britain cannot long endure as 
a major power. But the assertion that 
Britain’s determination to hold on to 
Palestine was the most serious obstacle 
in the way of a settlement of the dif- 
ferences between the Jews and Arabs 
has been disproved by all that has hap- 
pened since the British withdrawal. 
The fact is that Britain went the limit 
in risking Arab enmity and imperilling 
her own interests in order to carry out 
her promises to the Jews. When that 
limit had been reached, as indicated 
by the Arab revolt of 1936-38, Britain 
informed the Jews that she could go no 
further and appealed for a compromise 
settlement. To this appeal the Jews 
turned a deaf ear, for which the United 
States was largely responsible, a fact 
which Mr. Speiser fails to mention. In- 
stead of cooperating in reaching a 
reasonable settlement which would take 
into consideration the legitimate inter- 
ests of all parties involved, the Jews 
took the law into their own hands, 
resorted to large-scale illegal immigra- 
tion and terroristic attacks and heaped 
calumny on the heads of the British 
who tried to oppose them. Jewish in- 
transigence, not British imperialism, 
has been the real stumbling-block in 
the way of a settlement. 


An impartial presentation of the 
problem is too much to expect from an 
author with a Jewish background. But 
it is surely unfortunate for Anglo- 
American relations that the volume on 
the United States and the Near East, 
which was destined for inclusion in the 

(Continued on page 49) 








American Interests in the Middle East, 
by Harvey P. Hall and Problems 
Facing Israel by Carl H. Voss. Head- 
line Series, No. 72, Foreign Policy 
Assoc. Inc., New York, 1948. 35c. 
This pamphlet covers some of the 

same ground as Professor Speiser’s book. 
see p. 47) The discussions of the 

problems of oil and Palestine are par- 

ticularly good. There is a map on p. 29 

showing the areas covered by the major 

oil concessions in the Middle East 
which is more up-to-date than the map 
in Speiser, p. 126. In dealing with the 

Palestine question, the Arab case is 

presented as well as the Jewish. 

F. V. Winnett 


Man and Food; the Lost Equation? by 
C. Lester Walker and Blair Bolles. 


Headline Series, No. 73, Foreign 
Policy Assoc. Inc., New York, 1949, 
62 pp. 35c. 

A grim race is on between the num- 
ber of people that inhabit the earth 
and the food supply of the world. Both 
are increasing, but the population of 
the world is increasing at a faster rate 
than the supply of food. Is the world 
facing a future of hunger and war, as 
a result of this uneven race? This is 
the question asked by this booklet. 
Possible answers are suggested but no 
one can say whether the problem will 
actually be solved. 

Some of the sober facts of the situa- 
tion are these: 


1. In earlier times the population of 
the world was kept down by widespread 
famine, disease, and wars. Population 
authorities believe the number of peo- 


ple in the world 
turies in the past. 

2. The world’s population to-day is 
about 2% billions. At the present rate 
of increase it will be 4% billions in 
100 years. 

3. On the earth’s surface there are 
only 4 billion acres of arable land. 

4. It takes an average of 2 acres of 
arable land to provide clothing and a 
minimum adequate diet for one person. 

5. To-day we have only about 1.6 
acres of arable land per person and, 
as we have seen, the population is in- 
creasing faster than the food supply. 

Two main lines of attack are sug- 
gested: (1) Increase the food supply; 
(2) Reduce the population. Something 
may be accomplished toward the form- 
er by new type crops and seeds, soil 
conservation, and the increased use of 
sea foods, but there is no indication 
that the world’s supply of food can be 
greatly increased by these methods. 

A reduction in the world’s popula- 
tion could be brought about by birth 
control but this would require break- 
ing down the prejudices of millions of 
people. Some population authorities 
believe that this could be done through 
an international agency such as the 
United Nations. 

The authors point out that democ- 
racy and population-space go hand in 
hand, as opposed to over-population, 
dictatorship, and war. 

A chapter on the aims and methods 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations brings to a 
close this rather frightening but 
thought-provoking booklet. R. McK. 
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v to Handle Publicity by J. S. 
Cram. Published by the Adult Edu- 
Macdonald 
Price 25c per copy. Special 
rates on quantity orders. 


cation Service, College, 


Quebec. 


In these days when publicity “know 


how’ is a recognized asset for com- 


munity organizations, this publication 
addition to 


groups. 


should prove a welcome 


the book 
The title is an 
of the 


pages 


shelves of such 


accurate descrip- 
contents for in 
all the 
publicity are 
Step 
publicist 


tion twenty- 
essentials for re- 
adequately 
by step the 
learns the 


four 

sultful cov- 
ered. would-be 
purpose of pub- 
licity, what it should be expected to 
accomplish, the means by which this 
is achieved 


and how and how 


not to 
write copy. 

Altogether it is a useful little ref- 
book, for who are be- 
ginners in the field of publicity and 
need to acquire some basic informa- 


J.P. 


erence those 


uon quickly and easily. 


FILMS (Continued from page 42) 
The objective of the representative 
Canadian committee is to cooperate 
organization, including thea- 
tres, to encourage the presentation of 
proper film entertainment for juveniles 
at Saturday afternoon shows or other- 


with any 


wise. The committee has reasoned that 


pictures should be presented which are 
palatable to the active juvenile mind 
films 
have 


and has moved to select which 


the youngsters themselves shown 
to be acceptable. 

The project calls for the establish- 
nient of juvenile film exchanges at To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver and St. 
John, where prints of approved pictures 
will be available for rental at nominal 
cost. Quebec province has been left 
out of the plan because juveniles can- 
not attend film theatres there. 


For further information on the Chil- 
dren's Film Library Committee of 
Canada, write direct to The Canadian 
Motion Picture Distributors Association, 
229 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


BOOKS (Continued from page 47 
American Foreign Policy Library and 
hence bound to exercise a considerable 
influence on American public opinion, 
was written by an interested party. 

An appendix on “Suggested Read- 
ing’ is a valuable feature of the book, 
for it lists the most important modern 
works on the Near East and directs the 
student where to turn in order to keep 
abreast of current developments. 

A discussion outline, based on the 
book, has been prepared by Professor 
Speiser and is available at 35c. 

F. V. Winnetr 
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A COMPLETE 
PROGRAM ON 
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Timie is worth saving. Your club members all want and need more time to do 
things other than routine work at home. 


Here is a complete program providing a practical and informative approach 
to problems of modern time management. 
PROGRAM PACKAGE CONSISTS OF... 
A filmstrip lecture 

“Take Time to Make Time,” the fundamental principles of 

motion and time study applied to modern homemaking. 

(87 frames.) Can be stopped for discussion. 

An informative booklet 


“Time Management for Homemakers.” This valuable 
booklet from the Household Finance Money Management 
Library is supplied as background material for the person 
who gives the lecture. Copies for members also available. 


"Take home” leaflet 
Well-written illustrated leaflet for distribution among your 
members and guests. Points up important ideas on time 
management. 
WE'LL HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM 
The Consumer Education Department of Household Finance Corporation 
gives personal help to club officers and committees in developing program 
plans. This SERVICE is FREE. 
FILL IN COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


(Please order “Time Management Program" 3 weeks in advance) 
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